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Classical Philology 


October 1924 NUMBER 4 


ASTERIS AND THE VOYAGE OF TELEMACHUS 


By A. SHEWAN 


In JHS, XXXIV, 227 ff., I examined the cases for and against 
Dérpfeld’s Leukas-Ithaka theory, so far as it rests on the position of 
Asteris and the return voyage of Telemachus. I propose here to give 
a fuller statement on these points, with special reference to the argu- 
ments in Dr. Leaf’s Homer and History and in two papers! by Mr. 
Frank Brewster. In addition to these there has been published, since 
I wrote as above, Mr. Allen’s very full defense of the Homeric geog- 
raphy in his book The Homeric Catalogue of the Ships, with much 
detriment to Dr. Leaf’s views of the geography and political conditions 
of Homeric Greece. Cauer also, in the third edition of his Grund- 
fragen (I, 201 ff.), has an essay on the Leukas-Ithaka question, in 
which a few main points in the controversy are dealt with, but not 
very helpfully. And Belzner’s Land und Heimat des Odysseus is a 
presentation of the view that the poet did not know the regions of the 
west, but relied for the information necessary for his epic on accounts 
from various sources. Homer has, he thinks, supplemented these 
from his own creative fancy, and errors in his descriptions can now 
be detected. 

The view with which I associate myself is, on the contrary, that 
the imagination of the poet played little if any part in the matter, that 
his knowledge of the west of Greece is accurate, and that this can be 
shown in regard to both the voyage of Telemachus and the island of 
Asteris. The account of the voyage Dr. Leaf (pp. 350 ff.) finds 


1 Harvard Studies, XX XI, 125 ff., and XX XIII, 65 ff. 
[Cuasstca, Parotoey, XIX, October, 1924] 297 
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unintelligible, and Mr. Allen gives it up (p. 93) as “an éme:odd.op 
in the construction of the poem,” and “plainly Homer’s invention.” 
For the islet, Dr. Leaf (p. 352) says that in my paper in the JHS I 
“have to admit that Daskalio does not in a single feature suit the 
(Homeric) description of Asteris,”’ but that is not a correct statement, 
as I found the following points of correspondence: (1) Daskalio is 
like Asteris év ropOu@ ’I@axns re Ddpord re; (2) it is, like Asteris, 
meTpnecoa, ov weyadn; (3) it was suitable for the wooers’ ambush; 
and (4) the identification agrees with the account of the return voyage 
of Telemachus from Pylos. The statement should rather have been 
that I found in Daskalio all the features of the Homeric Asteris, 
except that there are not at the present day A.méves dudidvyor on 
Daskalio, and that it has not what can in strictness be described as 
“windy heights,” &kpias nveuoéooas. 

But before I take up the proper subject of this paper, I should 
like to say a word on a crux which is noticed in all the papers I have 
quoted above, the meaning of ravureprarn in the description of 
"Tdaxn in c 25, ravureprarn eiv adi keira. It is, of course, a point of 
the first importance, and in regard to it it seems to me that Mr. 
Brewster’s new explanation of the meaning! is perfectly satisfying. 
He holds, as others—Hayman, Engel, ete.—had done before him, that 
the description is from the point of view of a voyager along the trade 
route from Pylos, but he has strongly reinforced the position. In fact, 
I do not think anything more cogent has been written in this Leukas- 
Ithaka controversy. Here I only wish to urge one other point, in 
amplification of what I said in Classical Philology, XII, 136 f., that 
mavuTeptarn, though a superlative in form, is not necessarily a superla- 
tive in meaning; in other words, that, instead of meaning ‘farthest 
west or northwest,” it may mean ‘‘very far up toward the west or 
northwest.”’ If the occurrences of the simple was in Homer be 
examined by means of Gehring’s Index or Ebeling’s Lexicon, numerous 
instances can be found where the meaning is not “every one”’ in the 
strictest sense, but only “many” or “much.” A few examples are: 
Thy TavTes pywovTo TepikTirar, wavTa Kboev Tepidis, wav b’elow 
bu Eidos, Bporav dnAnuova wavTrwy. In the same way we may admit 
that in compounds such as rapupmedas, tavdapyupos, the mas refers to 

1 HS, XXXI, 154 ff. 
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the whole, but not, confining ourselves to Homer, in zavazados, 
TapToiKtAos, TaVYUXOS, TayTotos, aS an examination of their uses will 
show. Outside Homer the list could be greatly extended. And it is 
hardly necessary to add that a superlative is often used to describe 
something, not as surpassing all others in a particular quality, but 
only as very high in its class. That being so, there is certainly no 
a priori reason for accepting ravureprarn as superlative in meaning 
as wellasinform. It is the case that the other superlatives in Homer 
compounded with was—I think they are only two, tavioraros and 
Taumpwros—are superlatives in meaning. On the other hand, it is 
interesting to note that in one of the only two occurrences in Homer 
of the simple irépraros, V 451, it seems highly probable that it is not 
used as a superlative. Idomeneus at the games sat éxrds ayavos 
brépraros év twepiwr7j. As he was apart from the assemblage and 
specially placed, there seems not to be a comparison with other 
spectators. Translators differ. I see Mr. Blakeney’s version is 
‘outside the circle, high aloft on a place of vantage.”’ This ground 
of objection to the passage in c is thus quite uncertain. Noone can 
say beyond question that ravureprarn means “farthest up.” It may 
mean ‘‘very far up,” and that description suits Thiaki perfectly. 
Belzner (pp. 12f.) labors to support the interpretation of the word 
as alleroberst, by reference to éoxarif in £104. He takes the latter as 
describing the uttermost part of Odysseus’ dominions, a new sug- 
gestion, and one that must, as those dominions are not under reference 
in the passage, be regarded as quite unacceptable. No one has ever 
doubted that, as in the other occurrences, the word has there its usual 
meaning of a distant or extreme part of a certain locality. A single 
reference to its other uses is sufficient. See w149f.: kal rore 57 p’ 
’Odvo7ja Kaxds Tobey Hyaye Saiuwr aypod én’ écxatinv, 66. d@para 
vate cuBwrns. In & the swineherd is simply telling his guest that 
he and others are herding “here”’ in a “part remote from the town,” 
and that is just what is said of the locality of his steading in w. 
But even granting that we are bound to interpret this description 
in an old epic poem au pied de la lettre, we are surely not justified in 
saying that the alleged discrepancy vitiates the Odyssean geography 
of the west of Greece so far as to prove that the poet did not know 
Thiaki. I refer again to what I said in Classical Philology, XII, 136 f. 
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I turn now to particulars of the description of the return of 
Telemachus. Dr. Leaf (p. 351) declines to accept as intelligible 
Athene’s instruction to Telemachus, 0 33: éxas vnowy améxew evepyéa 
vja. But his translation, “keep your ship far from! islands,” in- 
volves absurdity.? The only alternative one is “the islands,” and the 
question is which islands are meant. Now Athene has mentioned 
two—’I@axn and Yauos—and has said the wooers are in ambush 
between them. When, then, she goes on to warn him, only four lines 
farther on, to keep éxas vjowr, it is surely not unreasonable to infer 
that ’I@axn and Ydayos are meant. If anyone asserts that this is not 
so, it is for him to prove his alternative explanation. Now if by 
’I0axn Homer means 8. Maura, and by Zauos Thiaki, what is the 
sense of telling him to keep away from S. Maura, to which he was 
bound? There is no such difficulty if by ’I@axn Thiaki is meant, for, 
as the route actually taken by Telemachus shows, he only kept away 
from Thiaki by going up toward Ox-a in the first instance, and then 
cutting across to what the goddess in her instructions calls the 
mpwatn axrn 'ldaxns, i.e., the southernmost part of Thiaki. 

Mr. Brewster, while he holds with the Ithakists that ’I@daxy is 
Thiaki, believes with the Leukadists that by Asteris is meant Arkoudi 
in the far north near 8. Maura, and propounds the view that the 
regular way of return from Pylos to the northern end of Thiaki was 
by the sea to the east of that island. His reasons are given in Harvard 
Studies, XXXI, 136 ff., and are referred to as “some evidence” in 
ibid., XX XIII, 66. I cannot agree. One reason is that the Thiaki 
channel is dangerous from squalls, but these Aegean squalls are 
really being overworked in this controversy. The sea to the east of 
Thiaki is also liable to squalls, according to Dr. Leaf (p. 153). So 
are many parts of the Mediterranean, the Euripos for example, but 
Dr. Leaf’s argument (pp. 100 ff.) that squalls and tides prevented it 
from being a highway of traffic was examined, on the data furnished 
by the “‘ Mediterranean Pilot,’’* and found to be futile. Mr. Brewster, 
I may add here, seems from his references to summer conditions to 
think the voyage was made in that season, but Professor Scott‘ gives 


1So Butcher and Lang, and Liddell and Scott. Better, I think, “‘away from.” 
See Ebeling, s.v. ékds, referring to Nitzsch on y 270. Note that the difference is 
important for present purposes. 


2 See CR, XXX, 82. 5 Ibid., XXXI, 7 ff.  * Classical Philology, XI, 148 ff. 
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good reasons for believing it was in autumn. Mr. Brewster also 
argues from the incident of the return of the ships to headquarters 
as told in 7 341-70; he thinks the talk of the wooers implies that the 
ship had not been seen by them. All I say on that point here is, if 
they did not see it, why did they return home? Yet again, Mr. 
Brewster relies on the account of Mentes’ visit in a, but he takes, on 
Dr. Leaf’s authority, Taphos to be Corfu or in Corfu, and Temesa to 
be in Cyprus, while the indications are all against that view.' I 
cannot see any ground for the belief that as a general thing shipmen 
voyaging to the capital of Ithaka or beyond shaped a course east of 
Thiaki, and made their voyage from Pylos longer than was necessary. 
Telemachus lengthened his a little, but his case was, as the poet 
explains, an exceptional one. He had to avoid certain death in the 
Ithaka channel. 

Dr. Leaf also (p. 351) finds difficulties in the expression in o 299 
(relating how Telemachus carried out his instructions), vpcoow 
érempoeénke Oojow. First, he finds the use of the verb in the sense ‘“‘he 
set his course” unique. But unique uses are not uncommon in Homer, 
and are not to be too readily discarded. And the expression has 
caused no difficulty to other authorities, any more than the unique 
9 5¢ Peds éwéBaddev in 0 297. Ebeling refers to Kiihner-Gerth, §373, 
on the use of transitive verbs in an intransitive sense, and the first 
examples quoted there from Dichtergebrauch are of our present verb 
inut. The use of érempoénxe is only seemingly intransitive; vja has 
to be supplied. Next, the “‘curious resemblance” of our expression 
to “the perfectly simple vynvaiv érimpoénke Oojow of Iliad xvii. 708” 
has a sinister aspect. But there is nothing strange when one recalls 
the Homeric way with the phrase. An expression is often but an 
echo of, or in mere Anklang with, a form of words employed else- 
where. A few examples are ‘Exrépeov 6& Xirdva and vexrapéw dé 
Xirdr, idvabels 6¢ recwy and idvwhels dricw, and one not unlike the 
present instance, oly vynvol vewpela mrovrordpoic. and émi vyval 
ouvwpela movroropoot. These doubts have no foundation. 

Dr. Leaf is in no better case with vjoowcr Bofoww, which he renders 
“the swift (or sharp) islands.” He says ‘“‘no one professes really to 
understand” the words. That is not so. Boisacq, Fick,? Bursian,’ 

1CR, XXX, 82f. * Personennamen, p. 420. * Geogr. von Griechenland, I, 119 n. 
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Schlichthorst,! and Bechtel? understand the reference to the Pointed 
Isles, the Nijaou ’Ofetat of later times. There is no lack of authority.® 
€0owoa in 1 327=“I made sharp” is quoted as good evidence that 
606s could mean “‘sharp”’ as well as “‘swift,’”’ two uses which are borne 
by the former word in English, and, as Dr. Leaf says (p. 150 n., of 
X@ayuadn): “There is no reason why both senses should not occur in 
the same work.”” I can add the authority of Fick, in his Odyssey 
(p. 94), on the line, 7 34, vnvol Bojow roi ye weroBdres wxeinor. He 
observes that the two epithets show that @0ds used of a ship means not 
“swift” but “pointed” (spitz), and so we get rid of the old complaint 
that the poet speaks of ships drawn up on land as “swift.” Further, 
in a case like év 5€ of Har’ érnte Body Bédos, x 83, is not “sharp” the 
better, or at least the likelier, rendering? Cf. Eustathius 24 on A 12, 
Boal bé vies 7} TaxeEtar H, Ws ep Body Bédos 7d Eb, obTw Boal Kal abrai, 
and 1392, on a 71. Even vvé& 6on, the exact meaning of which has 
been debated, may, he says, be equivalent to vvé d&eta. And lastly 
we may point to the significance of the later name ’Exivar,‘ according 
to Stephanus 61a 76 rpaxd kal 6, mapa rov éxivov, not to mention 
the modern name Oxia. I note that Belzner (p. 27 n.) adopts the 
extraordinary rendering, “the quick passing islands,” on which see 
JHS ut supra. Bérard’s identification of the vfijco. Boai with the 
Montague rocks has not found favor, except, I think, with Dérpfeld. 
But a ship making for the open sea to the west of Cefalonia, which is 
Dorpfeld’s view of Telemachus’ voyage, could have no need to go 
near these rocks. She had only, after leaving Pheae, to cut across 
to Zakynthos and coast along it.5 

Athene, when instructing Telemachus as to his return voyage, 
refers to his arrival in Ithaka in these words (0 36), abrap ér}v mpwrnv 
axTnv ldaxns adixnat, and the meaning is hardly disputed. mpéros is 
used here, as often, in a sense that recalls its derivation. In many of 
its uses in Homer it describes, in consonance with its origin as a 
superlative (1pdaros) from mpé, a thing situated at the extreme part, 

1 Geogr. Homeri, p. 89, quoting Strabo and Pliny. 

2 Lexilogus. 

3 See JHS, XXXIV, 228 ff. 


4“ As transferred to these islands, it most aptly denotes their pointed or prickly 
outline.”—Mure, Jour in Greece, I, 105. 


5 See also JHS, as already quoted. 
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end or beginning, of some area or surface. Dr. Leaf on 0 83, 411, 
= 75, and O 653, and Merry (school edition) on 7 572, may be referred 
to, but many others might be quoted. Toaspeaker or spectator look- 
ing at the near edge or row in such a case, it is tpdarov or “farthest 
forward” toward him. Just so here, rp@ros means the part of Ithaka 
stretching farthest forward to Athene speaking in the Peloponnesus, 
that is, the southern point of the island. 

The course taken is thus clear. The object is to avoid the wooers, 
who are cruising in the Ithaka channel, which is the direct way home. 
So Telemachus is to make a detour, reptodetoa tA0dv Kal wy} Kar’ ebOd 
mXedoat, as Eustathius puts it (1773), on 0 33. Hence the instruction 
to keep éxas vynowv, which is further explained by the poet when he 
says the ship made for the Pointed Isles. So that all that is not 
described is the run across from these islands to the mpwrn axrn, or 
southern extremity of Thiaki. 

Now much has been made of the fact that there is this omission, 
but most unreasonably. In the first place, it is surely one that 
readers or hearers would readily supply. When they knew the 
point in Thiaki that the ship was making for, and that she was going 
there via the Pointed Isles, there was very little left to tell them. 
And in this connection it may be noted how the Pointed Isles, that is, 
the Echinades nearest the Peloponnesus, and the first that Telamachus 
would reach, are guides to the southern shores of Thiaki—first, Oxia, 
rising to a height of 1,380 feet; then, Makri, 417; and finally Vro- 
mona, 472.!_ These islands would be useful even in a voyage by night, 
as in the present case, in a sea in which, so far as we can judge from 
the Odyssey, navigation was quite a usual thing. 

But further, the omission is quite in the Homeric way. At o 299 
a course is set by Telemachus for the Pointed Isles, and the poet 
leaves him (and readers of the story) wondering 4 kev @avarov giyou 
# kev ddqn, turns to the swineherd’s hut, and describes what was 
passing there that same night. At o 495 he returns to Telemachus, 
who has meantime reached the rpwrn axr? "I0axns. Now, far from 
there being anything to be surprised at in this style of Behandlung 
gleichzeitiger Ereignisse, it is, as Zielinski has shown in his treatise 


1 See, for instance, Murray, ‘‘Handy Classical Maps,’ Graecia. Mr. Brewster’s 
sketch, opposite p. 128 of Harvard Studies, XX XIII, does not give so clear an idea. 
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with that title, a regular procedure in Homer. A familiar instance is 
in the sixth Jliad. At line 116 Hector leaves the battlefield for the 
city, and at line 237 is there. The interval is filled in for the poet’s 
hearers by the meeting of Glaukos and Diomede, and there is not a 
word about Hector’s journey. Similarly, the poet leaves Telemachus 
nearing the Pointed Isles on a journey which is to end at the mpwrn 
&xr7 "1@dxns, and we find him there at the end of a night which the 
poet fills in with something else. It is the poet’s way, and cavil is 
useless. He must be allowed to describe a journey in his own way. 
Sometimes he gives detail. At others he does not; the traveler 
simply departs and arrives. So it was with Telemachus’ journey to 
Pylos. The return was different. An ambush had been set, and 
plans had to be altered, but everything essential is told, and the whole 
account is intelligible and consistent, and not open to the objections 
which have been made to it. 

So much for the voyage. I now turn to Homer’s Asteris. It is 
said to lie év ropOu@ (or weoonyis) "I0axns re Dayord Te TWartadoécons, 
5 671, 845, and o 29, and the prime fact in Athene’s instructions to 
Telemachus is that an ambush has been laid for him there, which 
she tells him how to avoid. A question arises as to the meaning of 
the words év rop8u@. Formerly no one doubted that they meant “‘in 
the strait,’’ ropOuds being taken in the sense given it by the old 
lexicographers of orevdv ris Oadaoons, or (Eustathius 1513 on 6 671) 
orev? Oadacca perakd bbw yedv. But with the subversion of old inter- 
pretations of passages in the Odyssey which was caused by Dérpfeld’s 
theory, and the discovery of Arkoudi between Thiaki and 8. Maura, 
came the contention that the Meerenge in which it is situated is as 
good a mopOuds as the channel between Thiaki and Cefalonia which 
contains Daskalio. But when that argument seemed unlikely to 
prevail, the Leukadists fell back on the connection of zop@ués with 
mépos, and gave the word the signification of “water way,’’ Wasserweg 
or Bahn des Meeres.1 I would not say more now, were it not that 
Mr. Brewster goes a step farther in Harvard Studies, XX XIII, 69 ff. 
He believes that the Homeric Asteris is Arkoudi, and to substantiate 
the identification seeks to prove that the proper rendering of zrop@uds 
is “trade-route.”’ To establish this he gives quotations from classical 

1 See JHS, XXXIV, 231 f. 
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authors, and has supplied me with others. Now it may be admitted 
that in some of these passages the bit of sea referred to is certainly 
not a strait, though in others it as certainly is. But, granting that in 
every case the locality is on a trade-route—indeed, one must grant it, 
for that can be said of almost every part of the Mediterranean—it 
does not follow that the writers, when they used the word rop@yés, 
had the trade-route meaning in their minds. To Mr. Brewster this 
is quite intelligible, because trade-route was the original sense of the 
word, and that sense became “limited in meaning with the progress 
of time.”’ But the reverse process is at least as common; a word 
comes to acquire new uses by modification and expansion of its original 
signification. Penes philologos judicitum. I humbly think zrop@yés 
came to be used, especially by poets, of any piece of water with well- 
defined limits. Further, Mr. Brewster argues from rop@ujjes in 
v 187f., and from a similar passage (without the word) to which I 
reterred him, 7 227f., of the Phaeacians. He thinks “common 
carriers’”’ would be a better translation than “‘ferrymen.” I suppose 
that is a possible rendering, but here again it is equally good to argue 
that it was not a route along which the men plied their trade that was 
in the poet’s mind, but the strip or sheet of water that had to be crossed— 
in 7 that between Corfu and Italy, in v that between Thiaki and the 
mainland. 

And I would add two things: First, if rop@u6s meant to Homer a 
trade-route or something like it, it is surely very extraordinary, con- 
sidering the number of voyages along trade-routes described in the 
Odyssey, that it occurs only in the single case of Asteris, in words 
designed not to describe a route " 1t to locate the islet. We have 
moos, 666s, t'ypa KéXevOa, and other expressions, but zop@uds never! 
Examples of such trade-routes are those from Crete to Egypt, from 
Corfu to Thiaki, from Sunium round Maleia and on to the north, and 
the two courses across the Aegean mentioned in y 169 ff. Itseems to 
me that it is impossible to conceive Homer describing any one of these 
as a mopOuds. Second, my own strong feeling, on what I know of the 
Homeric way, is that, if Homer had meant us to understand that 
Asteris was on a trade-route, he would have expressed it in other 
words, Ketrat kara topOyov or the like, and would not have used év. 
And I think he would have defined the trade-route by the termini, or 
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at least the terminus ad quem. But, of course, others may have a 
different “‘feeling,”’ and I do not forget Andrew Lang’s warning from 
Tennyson in another connection: ‘‘They are dangerous guides, the 
feelings.”” But, on the whole, I think there is no ground for the view 
that zop§uds meant in Homer ‘‘trade-route,” and that the significance 
was afterward narrowed down so as to mean also “strait.” 

Again, Asteris is described as zerpnecoa and ov peyadn: Now 
no one has ever denied that these two descriptions fit Daskalio 
perfectly. merpnecoa is, of course, from rérpn, and means “rocky,” 
and Daskalio is simply a mass of rock. Of Arkoudi, Goessler, Dérp- 
feld’s great supporter, can only say! that it is steinig or “stony,” 
which will not do. Paulatos (H ITATPIZ TOT OATZZENZ, p. 117), 
describes it as yaiwdns, and says it is the only one of the small islands 
that is in parts “capable of cultivation.”” Not one of them, he 
adds (p. 122), is so small and so rocky as Daskalio. How ov weydaAn, 
which is even more expressive if, as some think, there is litotes, strikes 
even a strongly biased mind, is shown by a remark of Goessler’s. 
In the B.ph.W. for 1912 (col. 355), reviewing a work by Croiset, he 
notes that the author’s peculiar identification of Atoko as the Homeric 
Asteris is not acceptable, because Atoko cannot be called od ucyadn. 
Now a glance at the map will show that Arkoudi is about the same 
size as Atoko. Therefore the description cannot refer to Arkoudi. 
It may be added that it is 2 miles long and rises to a height of over 
400 feet. Daskalio is a speck compared to it. 

There is yet another objection to Arkoudi. What, of course, the 
wooers expected, knowing nothing of Athene’s interposition, was that 
Telemachus would return to the capital whence he sailed, and this 
place is, to the Leukadists, Vlicho, at the foot of a small gulf on the 
east of S. Maura. But the goddess bids him land on the rparn &xr} 
"l0axns, that is, ex hypothesi, the southern end of S. Maura, and 
Dérpfeld accordingly makes him land there. What, then, is the 
sense of Athene’s warning? Far from showing him how to escape, 
she is really sending him into the jaws of death, for, as Dr. Leaf 
says (p. 152), Arkoudi is “‘right upon the course which must needs 
be taken by a vessel sailing from Pylos to Leukas,” whether to its 

1 Leukas-Ithaka, p. 50. 
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southern end or eastern coast. What, we might further ask, is, on 
Dr. Leaf’s explanation, the sense of her injunction to keep éxas vjgwr, 
“‘clear of islands,’’ as he renders the expression? If Arkoudi be 
Asteris, Telemachus has islands, islands all the way. Paulatos 
(p. 118), also asks—and this.is fatal to Arkoudi—why the wooers 
should go 15 miles from the capital Vlicho to Arkoudi, when there is, 
much nearer home and close to the entrance of the Vlicho inlet, the 
island of Theleia, which has an éoxov d&yxvpoBddov to which ships 
run for shelter in xaxoxatpia. They would be even more certain of 
their victim there, and at much less trouble to themselves. 

Another objection of Dr. Leaf’s to Daskalio is that it does not 
command the southern stretch of the channel between Thiaki and 
Cefalonia. But it certainly does as far as the narrative of the 
Odyssey requires. Dr. Leaf’s view is new and peculiarly his own, and 
his little joke on page 353 about the mountains of Peloponnesus 
does not help matters. Certainly a boat coming up the west coast of 
Thiaki, whether rowed or under sail, could be seen several miles down 
the strait from the islet, which Dr. Leaf says rises to a height of 20 
feet above sea-level, though the height is really not so great. Those 
who know from experience of sailors on shipboard, or on land with 
primitive hillmen, that they can see a far greater distance than the 
ordinary town-bred passenger on a liner, can have no difficulty in 
believing that the men of early Greece, with eyesight still unspoiled, 
could see a Homeric ship 2 or 3 miles away on the sea. And we have 
the testimony of Amphinomos, 7 356 f., 7 elovdov abrol via mapepxo- 
pévnv. He does not, it is true, say she was seen; it is enough that he 
knew she could have been seen. Mr. Brewster has no difficulty, and 
there can be none, in accepting the view that Daskalio was an excel- 
lent place at which to keep watch, so far as visibility is concerned. 
I could add the testimony of Vollgraff, Bérard, Paulatos, the Arch- 
duke Salvator—himself an experienced sailor—and others, but it is 
not needed. And it seems very probable that Daskalio was a favorite 
lurking-place for the pirates of Homeric days, for the channel in which 
it lies has always been a happy hunting-ground for the brigands of the 
sea. See the quotation in the note on Mr. Allen’s page 93, and add 
Mr. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, page 8. The epithet vabdoxor, 
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used in 5 846 of the Arwéves of Asteris, has perhaps more significance 
than some think. Cf. Eustathius 1519 on 6 844, } mapa 7d Ndxov év 
als Hv Aoxjoa. 5d érnyaye 76, Tov ye wévov Noxdwvres ’Axatol. 

Mr. Brewster, however, argues' that the ship was not seen. 
This on the talk of the wooers in 7 357-70. But, as I have already 
asked, why in that case did they return to port, and only a short time 
before Telemachus? The explanation seems to be that they did not 
catch sight of the ship from Daskalio till she was nearing home. 
They say that they had been cruising by night, and they would 
return to the islet in the morning, when Telemachus’ ship was 
starting from the southern end of Thiaki, where Telemachus had 
landed. It is true they say watch was kept on shore by day, but 
after a whole night on the water a little laxity, or a little delay in 
setting the watch, is not to be wondered at. When they did see vja 
Tapepxouerny, it wastoolate. It was then a race for the home haven 
between the two ships. I may be told there is no express evidence of 
neglect on the part of the wooers, but perhaps we may infer that there 
was when we find Antinoos laying the blame of their ill success on the 
gods, Oeol xaxdrnros EdXvoar, 364, and amnyaye oixade Saivwwrv, 370. It 
is a simple and a common resource. 

To ancient hearers or readers the divine agency really explained 
all. They would not need to make close scrutiny of the narrative. 
Athene’s protection of Telemachus throughout his trip is guaranteed 
most expressly. She is with him at first in bodily presence, but, 
if she departs, peta Beds y’ €0éAwv Kal TnrObev Gvipa cawaar, so she 
tells him, y 231. See again 6 753 and 765, and 806, where the etéwAov 
promises Penelope that her son shall return, for the goddess rouds 
ap’ épxerar. Orsee in € 25-27 the declaration of Zeus himself; Athene 
is, acting émucrapévws, to bring Telemachus home doxnO7s, and the 
wooers shall return from their ambush mwaXturerés, a word which, 
judging from its single recurrence in II 393, surely foreshadows the 
confusion in which their enterprise was to end. Or finally, we may 
refer to v 421 ff.—Athene to Odysseus. For the actual fulfilment of 
the promise I need only refer to o 27 ff. The wooers lie in wait for 
you, Athene tells her protégé, a\Xa 7a y’ ovk diw (“I don’t think’’) 
and méuyper 5€ ror obpov bricbev ABavatwv bs Tis ve PuAdOCE TE plEeTai 

1 Harvard Studies, XXXI, 143 f. 
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re. What moreis necessary? Hearers or readers knew from the first 
that Telemachus was to be brought safely home. But we can see how 
that came to pass without divine help. 

The same applies to Mr. Brewster’s argument from the prevailing 
winds on the data furnished by the Mediterranean Pilot, though he 
does not appear to draw conclusions with great confidence. My reply 
is that I am prepared, if he pleases, though Bérard will not agree, to 
assume that the winds would be unfavorable to Telemachus’ return. 
In fact, the emphatic way in which Athene gives her promise of a 
favoring breeze in the passage quoted, and the equally clear state- 
ment of Telemachus to his mother on his return, édocav 5€ you otpov 
aavaror, Tol pw’ Oka idrny és warpid’ éreuav, p 148 f., may almost 
be taken, if the Pilot be held as proving that conditions must have 
been unfavorable, to admit that they were, but that the goddess 
overcamethem. Oeol dé re ravra divayrat, and Athene raises or stills 
a wind or changes it to another just as she pleases. I need only refer 
to her action on behalf of Odysseus in € 383 ff., and again in 427. 
Possibly the Prlot is right, and Telemachus’ journey against the wind 
would have been slow, but he was in luck, with a goddess helping 
him, and the voyage, as he himself says, was in consequence a quick 
one. Let us remember we are dealing with the story of an epic poet, 
not with the narrative of a historian careful of every detail of an 
expedition. 

Mr. Brewster! objects to Daskalio that the wooers could have 
watched from the hill at the capital itself, Polis. ‘Concealment of 
their movements was no more easily possible from Daskalio than from 
the Bay of Polis,” which seems a very questionable statement. 
“Their attack on Telemachus would occur in the same spot from 
whichever place they started. The story of the assembly in Book 2 
shows that they had no fear of interference from the islanders.” 
So it was absurd of them to leave comfortable quarters for inhospitable 
Daskalio. 

How it can be argued that the wooers had no reason to fear the 
people I cannot understand. The evidence seems to me to be all 
the other way. Telemachus certainly had a following, ore ri yor 
mas Sjuos arexOouevos xaderaive, 7 114. He can, in time of need, 

1 Ibid., XX XIII, 66. 
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get the assistance of individuals who can be described as ava djjpyov 
a&piorot, 6 666. We learn from £ 376 f. that there were two factions, 
nuev ol &xvuvrar dyv olxopuévoro &vaxros, 76’ of xaipovow Blorov 
vntowov ébovres. In the book, 8, referred to by Mr. Brewster, there 
were mutterings, as by Halitherses 167: aa woAd rply dpatapecd’ 
&s kev Katatavoouer. Antinoos in reply threatens him for inciting 
Telemachus, but is glad to change the subject to Penelope. In 
239 ff. Mentor blames the people for sitting quiet, many against 
a few. In 325 ff. some of the wooers apprehend that Telemachus 
may bring assistance from outside and compass their destruction. 
They have made themselves such a pest that may even be poisoned 
off. And compare 6 667 ff. But listen to their leader, Antinoos 
himself, + 375, Aaol 5’ obxére raurav éd’ jutv Fpa dépover. He has, 
381 f., the gravest fears, if the ambush become known, that they 
may be banished from the country. It is no wonder the ambush and 
murder were arranged at some distance from the capital. 

Yet again, it is said in 6 846 f. that Asteris has Aiwéves dudidvyor. 
The Leukadists and Mr. Brewster' affirm that such are to be found in 
Arkoudi, but not in Daskalio. The latter part of the assertion will 
be dealt with later on; the former may be denied unhesitatingly. 
But first, what is meant in Homer by a Aywnv? In many passages 
we have only the bare word, but in others there are indications. 
There is something like a definition in € 404, A.uéves vn@v S5xor, where 
the authorities translate the last word by “something that con- 
tains,” ‘‘receptacles,’’ capaces navium. And where a particular 
Aiunv is described, as in « 116, x 87 ff., and v 98, protection within 
certain surroundings is expressed or implied. The epithets are 
confirmatory—yAadgupés, xotdos, valvdoxos, eVopuos, mavoppos, and so 
are the prepositions év and évyros. So is the expression Aipéves Oada- 
cons, € 418, where Odysseus, swimming along the coast, is looking 
for inlets protected by jldves tapardnjyes. A good AH is so 
encircled that it has but a narrow entrance—dpery 5€ Awévos 7) AeTT} 
eiciOun (Eustath. 1562 on ¢ 264). 

Now consider the so-called Aruéves of Arkoudi. I refer to JHS, 
XXXIV, 233 f., and the evidence of Professor Manly, who examined 
the locality with Dérpfeld and rejected the suggested ‘‘havens.” 

1 Harvard Studies, XXXI, 134 f. 
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Professor Manatt! accepted them, but only, I gather, like Dr. Leaf, 
on 2 view from a steamer. But we have two photographs, one in 
Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age, page 70, and another in Goessler’s 
Leukas-Iihaka, page 48. These show two stretches of sand with a 
little, low promontory jutting out between them. If these are 
Awwéves, then almost any piece of beach is a Aiunv. Boats can be 
hauled up on them, as in hundreds of spots in the Aegean, but that 
is all. In one of the photographs a boat is shown on the jutting spit, 
but with a calm sea. A boat can lie on almost any shore in fine 
weather. It is amazing to find these bits of shore described by Sey- 
mour, Manatt, and Leaf as “harbours.” Mr. Brewster says ‘‘there 
is no ocean swell possible,” but that is hard to understand. A swell 
such as an Atlantic or Pacific Coast experience may be impossible, 
but there are 15 miles of open sea toward the east—strictly the 
east-southeast—which the Arkoudi shore faces. Paulatos? says 
the first avon of a southeast wind makes the approach of a vessel 
impossible, and that the waves dash over the neck of land. Belzner 
(p. 46) is surely right when he says, Aiwéves vabdAoxo1, “schiffbergende 
Hifen sind diese Anliegeplitze nicht.”” Mr. Brewster further affirms 
on experience that ‘‘a breakwater awash at high tide will protect 
boats lying in its shelter,’ but surely not against waves dashing 
overinastorm? He also refers to Cumae and Monemvasia as places 
that had important trade, though they had hardly more than sandy 
beaches. But Smith’s Dict. Geog. gives the former ‘two excellent 
ports,’”’ while the description of the facilities at the latter given in the 
same work, s.v. Epidaurus Limera, and in Bursian* do not seem to 
admit of any comparison between it and Arkoudi—regarding which 
island, it may be added, there is no suggestion that the “harbour” 
accommodation it offered was ever taken advantage of, while Daskalio 
has certainly been inhabited. In short, these patches of sand appear 
to be worlds away from the A.uéves of the Odyssey. A port and a mere 
beach on which vessels could be hauled up are very different things. 
We want real havens, such as dvéuwv cxerowor dvcajwy wéya Koya 
éxrobev, v 99f. It is no wonder that Dr. Leaf, in his final judgment 

1 Aegean Days, pp. 377 and 384, 

2 Op. cit., pp. 117 f. 

3 Geogr. von Griechenland, IL, 138. 
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(p. 353), can do no more than damn these Arkoudi beaches with the 
faintest praise—“‘the twin harbours are not imposing, but I think they 
will do”’ (my italics). This seems to mean that in Leudakist interests 
it is most desirable that something better should be found. 

Paulatos (p. 118) tells us there is an &An67s dudidvuos Atunv to 
be found close by on Kalamos, and Dérpfeld may yet transfer his 
affection to it. But the exact meaning of dudiduyos has been the sub- 
ject of discussion, and the authorities differ. I will return to the point. 
For the present I only observe that all are agreed that two Atpéves 
are implied. Now, granting that the one on the right in the photo- 
graphs of the Arkoudi shore can be described as a Acunv, the one on the 
left most certainly cannot. Protection such as a Homeric Auuny 
gives there is none. It is a straight line making with the jutting spit 
an angle so obtuse as to be hardly an angle at all. Arkoudi does not 
provide the required twin havens. 

Another consideration is this, that Arkoudi may be the Krokyleia 
of B 633. Some have thought that Arkoudi and the island of Atoko 
southeast of it are the Kpoxi\era and Aiyidw rpnxeta of that passage 
in the Catalogue; others that these latter were the names of districts 
of the island of Ithaka. For the views held see the references in 
Ameis-Hentze’s Anhang, and Ebeling, s.v. KpoxiAera. Some modern 
map-makers, as Kiepert and Murray’s editor, give Arkoudi and Atoko 
these ancient names with a note of interrogation. So also Gander 
in his map in De Ulyssis Ithaca. The language of the Catalogue does 
not help much, though the epithet tpnxeta may seem to some to give 
AiyiAw a separate standing of itsown. Also, in the few cases in the 
Catalogue in which a tract or subordinate district is described, words 
are used to indicate this, as 575, Alyuaddv 7’ ava mavra, 750, repli 
Awédavnv, 757, wepi Invedv xai IIndsov. But we have evidence in a 
passage of Pliny quoted in part by Mr. Allen (p. 91). In a list of 
islands in the region now under reference Krokylea and Aegialia are 
mentioned. This may be taken as ground for believing Kpoxidea 
and Aiyidw were islands. If, then, Arkoudi is Homer’s Kpoxi\ea, 
it is not his Asteris. But this will not appeal to those who believe 
that the Catalogue is late, that the region may have been affected by 
a “‘telescoping process,” and that there may have been interchange of 
names. 
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Further, it struck me to consider whether the modern name may 
not have come from the old one. By a common metathesis Kro- 
kyleia might have become Ork-kyleia, which is not far from Arkoudi. 
The lengthening of a vowel sound when the popular taste plays tricks 
with the consonants is not, I believe, unknown to philologists. 
“‘Arkoudi” in modern Greek means, I am aware, ‘‘a bear.” If the 
metathesis suggested above took place with a lengthening of the 
vowel, the conversion into Arkoudi might easily follow, as place-names 
connected with the bear are not uncommon. I am told that the 
historian! of Cephallenia considers that the name is Greek, “‘prob- 
ably preserved from the most remote antiquity,” and that it is a 
corruption of "Apxros, quoting such names as “Apxrou a&xpa, "Apxrwy 
vngos, and "Apxrwy dpos. But a leading philologist and authority on 
place-names in Athens, Professor Chatzidakis, to whom my bold 
suggestion was submitted, has replied that, in the absence of a form 
or forms intermediate between the ancient and modern names, it is 
quite unacceptable, so perhaps I should not have referred to it. On 
the point whether intermediate names are always preserved in such 
cases I have no knowledge. 

I may notice here Mr. Brewster’s suggestion that Arkoudi 
would be a station at which the Achaeans would keep “ guard-ships”’ 
for the protection of their commerce. In that case it seems to me 
passing strange that the poet refers to what must have been an 
important and well-known post in the terms which he applies to his 
Asteris. Surely he would have honored it with a description less 
contemptuous than vigos mwerpjecoa, ob weyadn. Considering the 
prominence in the Odyssey of these western seas and the navigation 
in them, we might even have expected to find some reference to this 
naval post, but we must not, with some critics, complain if the epic 
does not contain everything we would like to see in it. 

And we have positive evidence that Daskalio is Homer’s Asteris. 
First, there is Strabo’s statement, x. 2. 16 (Didot), weraéd 5é rijs 
"lOaxns Kal ris KepaddAnvias } ’Acrepia vnciov- *Acrepis 5’ bird rod 
mownrov Néyerar. 7 6 wey Teyyros wy mévery Toralrnv olay dnaly 6 
TOUNTNS, 

Arpeves 5’ Er vabrAoxor airH audidupor, 
1A, Melianake, Tewypadla modtrix) véa cal dpxala rod Nowod Kepaddnvias. 
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6 5& ’ArrodAdSwpos péverv Kal viv, Kal modixviov Eyer év airH ’AXad«Ko- 
pevas, TO éx’ abT@ 7 loOuG@ xeipevor. 

So Strabo proves that there was in his day an islet with a name very 
like Asteris, lying between what were to him the islands now called 
Thiaki and Cefalonia, just where Daskalio is situated. And Mela 
ii. 7. 10, quoted by Mr. Allen (p. 91), gives Asteria in a list of islands 
in Ionio. Surely this is good evidence. Herkenrath! is right when 
he says: “auch Asteris kann angesichts der historischen Asterie nicht 
Erfindung sein.’”’ Even Cauer (I, 215), who with the Leukadists 
prefers Arkoudi, accepts the later name Asteria as fact—‘ Daskalio, 
das im spiten Altertum ’Agrepia genannt war.” Paulatos (122), 
explains the name: 7 wepipépera THs vngov obyKertat EE AoBeoToNLOLKov 
oTpwuatwv ... . % Aevxdrns 8’ abrdv eivar rocodrov évrovos, dore 
Tpogdibover XapaKkTnpLoTiKhy TVA XpoLay els THY VAGOV, HTis, waKkpdbev 
dpwyuévn, dixny dorépos uapualper év TH Kvavf Oaddoon, and Paulatos 
is speaking on personal knowledge. I may recall here that in B 735 
a place ’Agrépios is associated with Xevka xapnva,? and that Delos 
also was known as Asteria. But whether either or both these names 
of Apollo’s famous islet was due to its whiteness I cannot say. 

To the Leukadist, however, this evidence in favor of Daskalio is 
overwhelmed by the fact that it does not possess Acuéves dudidvuor, 
and, indeed, cannot boast of a Ayuyv at all. Here let us consider the 
word d&udiduuos again. One view is that Homer’s description means 
there were two havens, one on each side of something, and the use 
of the word in regard to Arkonnesos in the Propontis, quoted by 
Thomopoulos,’? seems to confirm this—éy 6€ of dxrai dudidvyor—for 
the shores in that case lie on either side of a narrow isthmus which 
spreads into the sea and broadens as it spreads. Strabo’s statement, 
quoted above, is really to the same effect. Note the words éx’ air@ 
T@ ioOuq@. Now no isthmus has been mentioned; we can only infer 
that it is implied in the words he has quoted from Homer, Arpéves 
é&upidvyor. Further, the reference to a rodixvov on the isthmus shows 
that the islet was inhabited in Apollodorus’ day, as it has been since. 
There are ruins of buildings,‘ of churches, or of a monastery appar- 

1 B.ph.W. (1910), p. 1270. 2 Cf. Allen, pp. 123 f., quoting Strabo. 

3 “Das homerische Ithaka,” p. 17, from the Argonautica, I, 937. 

‘ JHS, XXXIV, 232 n. 
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ently, whence the name Daskalio (for AtéacxaXetov) and Mathetorio.! 
And if the islet was thus permanently occupied, surely there was 
harbor accommodation of some kind. We cannot suppose that 
Apollodorus invented the isthmus and the little town and its name. 
Is there any reason for disbelieving him? Has not Strabo’s account 
the air of quoting him as correcting Skepsios with good reason? 
It is true Strabo says (i. 3. 18) that Asteria had not in his day 
even a good anchorage, but there were about 150 years between his 
day and that of Apollodorus. 

The facts that there is no haven in Daskalio now and that there 
was none in Strabo’s time are important only if it be certain that 
Daskalio is in size and circumference exactly what it was three thou- 
sand years ago. Now not only can that not be said, but there is even 
evidence that there has been considerable change. For one thing, 
the isthmus mentioned by Apollodorus has disappeared. Again, 
there is a very significant statement in the Mediterranean Pilot* 
that there is shallow water both to the north and south of Daskalio. 
That seems to indicate that the islet above water formerly extended 
farther in each direction than it does now. But on this point also 
we have good evidence from Paulatos. He affirms (122 f.), distinctly 
contradicting von Marées, that the rock is jKxiora oxAnpds, Kar’ 
éLoxv SiaBpwoéws émidexrixds, by no means hard and especially 
susceptible to erosion. The islet is, and no doubt always has been, 
used as a quarry by inhabitants of the neighboring islands. They 
take the stone for housebuilding; it was used in recent times for 
the construction of a breakwater, rod éfwrepixod AypevoBpaxiovos, for 
Vasiliki in 8. Maura. On the north of the island Paulatos even finds 
the remains of a Avuynv, and mentions that he was assured by trust- 
worthy witnesses that, within living memory, the rock at this point 
has disappeared to the extent of 2 metres. If all this be fact, and 
Paulatos’ statements based on information acquired on the spot are 
not to be doubted, not much importance can be attached to the argu- 
ment that there is no sufficient haven on Daskalio now. 

The Leukadist also relies on the absence in Daskalio of anything 
that can be described as &xpies Hveudeooat, or “windy heights,” as 


1 Nitzsch on 6 844 ff., quoting Dodwell. 
2 Op. cit., III (4th ed.), 321. 
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the expression is rendered. In JHS, XXXIV, 235, I was inclined 
to agree with the solution of Bérard, who moved Atwéves and a&xptes 
alike to the adjoining coast of Cefalonia. On further consideration I 
see no such necessity. There are, it is true, no hills or mountains on 
Daskalio, but in the only other passages in which Gxpues occurs, 
. 400, x 281, and & 2, nothing of the sort seems to be meant. ‘‘Slopes,”’ 
instead of “‘heights,’’ would be a suitable rendering, and the applica- 
tion to such low rising ground as there is on Daskalio is not excluded. 
Once more I rely on the frequent usage of Homer, who does not always 
use a recurring expression with exactly the same meaning and force.! 

Tosum up: The absence of the two features referred to above can 
be satisfactorily accounted for. But even granting, what can never 
be proved, that Daskalio never had the required havens and has not 
the slopes, is this enough to invalidate the whole story, so complete, 
consistent, and intelligible otherwise, and to send us to Arkoudi, 
which is impossible on every test that can be applied? The Homeric 
description does not suit it; it cannot show Aiéves audidyyor; the 
mopOyos in which it lies is, to say the least of it, much less of a strait 
than the Ithaka channel; Telemachus, making for the southern shore 
of S. Maura past Arkoudi, was courting destruction; there are 
probable grounds for believing it is Homer’s Krokyleia and conse- 
quently not his Asteris; there was a convenient and suitable hiding- 
place for the wooers much nearer what Dérpfeld holds was their 
home; and last, but most important, positive evidence for Arkoudi 
there is absolutely none. Evidence that is incontestable or even 
satisfactorily cogent we can hardly expect to extract from a work 
which is only a story, and not a professedly historical or statistical 
account of the regions concerned. We must be content to weigh the 
evidence pro and con that can be gathered from the text of the poem, 
and these, I submit, are very greatly in favor of Daskalio. 


Sr. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 


1 Cf. Belzner, pp. 42 ff. 











LATIN EXERCISES FROM A GREEK SCHOOLROOM 


By Cuirrorp H. Moore 


It is a familiar fact that while the Romans were able to establish 
their language about as easily as their institutions among their 
subject peoples in the western and northern provinces of their 
Empire, they did not supplant the Greek tongue in the areas east of 
the Adriatic.! Indeed, the Romans seem to have made little effort 
to fix Latin as the official language in the East. When Aemilius 
Paulus in 167 8B.c. announced to the assembly at Amphipolis the 
reorganization of Macedonia, he spoke first in Latin, it is true, but 
the proclamation was at once repeated in Greek by the praetor 
Cn. Octavius.? Latin may have been used earlier in 196 B.c. when 
the Roman herald proclaimed the freedom of Greece at the Isthmian 
games,® as Budinszky thinks; yet we know that Flamininus spoke 
Greek,® and the immediate outburst of enthusiasm that followed the 
proclamation makes it probable that that tongue was employed on 
this occasion. It is clear that the Romans ordinarily employed 
Greek in their communications with Greek-speaking peoples; and 
the division of the imperial chancellery into the sections ab epistulis 
Graecis and ab epistulis Latinis was probably only a natural develop- 
ment of republican practice. Although few Roman officials can have 
had the linguistic skill of Licinius Crassus, who employed five different 


1For the most important literature dealing with the Roman attitude on this 
question of language, see Arthur Stein, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Verwaltung 
Aegyptens unter rémischer Herrschaft (Stuttgart, 1915), p. 134%. Stein does not include 
the valuable essay of Egger, ‘‘ De l'étude de la langue latine chez les Grees dans |’anti- 
quité,” first printed in 1855 and now to be found in Egger’s Mémoires d’ histoire ancienne 
et de piuilologie, pp. 259-76. We may also add to his titles W. I. Snellmann, De inter- 
pretibus Romanorum, etc., Vols. I and II, Leipzig, 1914, 1919, where (I, vii ff.) an elabor- 
ate bibliography may be found. 


2 Livy xlv. 29. 3. 
3 Ibid. xxxiii. 32. 5 ff.; Val. Max. iv. 8.5; Plutarch Titus 12; Polyb. xviii. 46. 


4 Ausbreitung der lateinischen Sprache, pp. 234f. There is, however, no warrant 
in his authorities for this view. 


5 Plutarch, op. cit., 
[CuassicaL Paiworoay, XIX, October, 1924) 317 
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Greek dialects when as governor he presided in the courts of the 
province of Asia,! Nero’s governor of Achaea, who spoke no Greek,? 
was obviously an uncultivated person and the exception, whose parallel 
we find in Festus, that governor of Syria in the fourth century who 
was the bane of Libanius.* As a rule, most Roman officials from the 
first must have been able to understand the language of their Greek- 
speaking subjects; at any rate, they did not require or expect them to 
use Latin, for interpreters were always at hand.‘ 

The Greeks in their turn rarely knew Latin. In spite of the pres- 
ence in the eastern part of the Empire of many thousands of Italian 
traders and officials,’ the common tongue of the West was little used 
by the provincials. This was natural for, as has been shown many 
times in history, the local tongue, if it be highly developed and possess 
vitality, usually maintains itself against that of the invader. To this 
cause must be added the Greeks’ pride in their past history, which was 
about all the comfort that they could have as subjects, and the natural 
Hellenic vanity. The Greeks knew that they were the teachers of 
Rome in things of the mind and the spirit; or if they had forgotten 
it for a moment, they could have relearned the fact from the Romans 
themselves. The result was that Latin was little spoken wherever 
the Greek tongue was established, whether in Greece proper, Asia 
Minor, Syria, or Egypt.’ It is mentioned as a striking fact that 


1 Quintilian J.O. xi. 2. 50; Val. Max. viii. 7. 6. Cf. Cicero Ad fam. xiii. 16. 4. 
The readiness of Crassus was in marked contrast to the reputed unwillingness of 
earlier Roman officials to employ Greek, believing as they did that the use of that 
tongue would be undignified for a Roman (Val. Max. ii. 2.2; Lyd. De mag. iii. 68). 

2 Philostratus Vita Apoilon. v. 36. 

8 Or. i. 156 ff. 

4 W. I. Snellmann, op. cit. 


5 The 80,000 Roman citizens massacred in Asia Minor at the orders of King 
Mithradates in 81 B.c. give abundant proof of this point. Vell. ii. 18; Val. Max. ix. 2. 
Ext.3; Appian B. Mith. 22f. Although many of these were doubtless Campanians 
and Greeks from southern Italy, they probably spoke Latin. 


6 Cf. Cicero Arch. 10; Horace A.P. 323 ff.; Pliny Epist. viii. 24; etc. 


7That an Alexandrian could acquire skill in Latin is superlatively proved by 
Claudian. The cases of Phaedrus and Ammianus are not quite parallel. Naturally 
no small number of those whose native tongue was Greek must have been able to employ 
Latin, but this fact does not vitiate the general truth stated above. The bilingual inscrip- 
tions rather support it. Plutarch’s statement, Plat. Quaest. x. 3. ds doxet wor 6 (Adyos) 
‘Pwualwy, @ viv duod re wavres GvOpwro. xpHvra:, must be regarded as a genial exag- 
geration, if the whole Empire be considered; and the passage in Augustin C.D. xix. 7, 
“‘at enim opera data est ut imperiosa civitas non solum iugum verum etiam linguam 
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Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, had such admiration for things Roman 
that she not only acquired some skill in the Latin tongue herself, but 
she actually had her sons speak Latin so constantly that they had 
difficulty in conversing in Greek.! This is told, however, of no other 
ruler. 

Such being the general indifference of the Greeks toward the 
Western tongue, it is not surprising that we have little evidence of the 
study of Latin in Greek schools. Egypt, where the Ptolemies had 
established Greek as the official language, has yielded us only a few 
fragments of Latin papyri, so that the scanty evidence that has come 
to light has all the greater interest. The fragments with which we 
are now concerned may all be reasonably regarded as belonging to the 
schoolroom. 


Two of the fragments are Greek vocabularies or translations of 
Latin works, and both date from the fifth century. The first (Oxyrh. 


suam domitis gentibus per pacem societatis imponeret, etc.,” refers to the western part 
of the Empire. 

The Greek translations from Latin works known to us are few. Even Virgil was 
seldom translated: Polybius, the skilled freedman of the emperor Claudius, made a 
paraphrase, probably of the Aeneid (Seneca Cons. ad Polyb. viii. 2; xi. 5); and the 
Georgice were rendered into Greek by a certain Arrian (Suidas, ’Appravds éromotds, xTX.). 
To these we may add a Greek version of the fourth eclogue by an unknown hand, 
found in Constantine’s oration, Ad sanctorum coetum 19 ff.; but this speech, according 
to Eusebius (Vita Const. iv. 32), Constantine composed in Latin and then had trans- 
lated into Greek; the translation really belongs in the field of theology rather than 
literature. Sallust was turned into Greek by a sophist, Zenobius (Suidas, s.v. ZnvdBwos 
gog.orns). Eutropius was translated into Greek by Paeonius about 380 a.p. and again 
by Capito, apparently in the sixth century. In recent times we have gained two 
fragments of a translation from an unknown Latin author (Pap. Rylands 62), of which 
we have the close, for the subscription reads ’OAtyx[tos] "Io[iJiwptavds [.... ] 
épujvevoa ard ‘Pwl[ualixav. For a brief discussion of the situation in the third century 
and later, see Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Litteratur, II, 2°, 945 f. and the literature there 
referred to. The translations from the Latin included in the works of such writers as 
Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, Appian, the Church Fathers, etc., 
require no separate comment. 

Dositheus, in the fourth century, provided his adaptation of the ars grammatica 
of Comminianus (G.L. vii. 376 ff.) with a Greek version for the benefit of those who 
wished to learn Latin. With this were later combined the bilingual hermeneumata 
Pseudo-dositheana (C.G.L. iii). See Goetz, Pauli-W., s.v. “Dositheus 8.” The 
bilingual hermeneumata contained in C.G.L. iii offer the closest parallels to the 
papyrus fragments to be considered below, but the dates of their original forms cannot 
be exactly determined. 

1Trebell. Poll. Trig. tyr. 30, 20. 

2 A list of the Latin papyri found before 1918 is given by Schubart, Papyruskunde, 
p. 481. Nothing of importance for our present consideration has been published since. 
The interesting bilingual diptych of 198 a.p., published by Lindsay in the Bodleian 
Quarterly Record, II (1919), 258-62, is quite apart from our subject. 
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Pap. 1099) is a Latin-Greek vocabulary to the Aeneid, of which the 
end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth book are given. 
reproduce here only those parts in which both columns are preserved: 


IV 


REcTo 


664 aspiciunt 
661 auriat 
665 sparsasq’ 
664 conlapsam 
665 iit 

659 moriémur 
665 ab alta 


666 conctissam 

667 laméntis 
ululdto 

669 inmfssis 
ruat 

670 C[art}ha[go] 


VERSO 


689, 690 deficit cubitoq’ 
690, 691 levdvit toro 


691 revolita est 

692 quaesivit 
reperta 

694 difficilis 


obitus 
695 luctantem 
nexaeq’ 


695, 696 drtus mérita 


696 perfbit 

698 néndum 
fldvum 
Prosérpina 


699 abstulerat 
damndverat 


699. 701 Orco mille 


701 adverso 


Bewpodow 
avTAnon 

KQL EpavTLoEvas 
oka Pncacav 
TOpeveTat 
amoavwpev 
mpos Ta vlna 


€ 
ouvtwayicav 


KomreTots 
oAoAvypau 
eorenpbevtwv 
meon 
Kapyxndov 


°o 
at[w]vel k 5 avKwver 


EKOVPLOEV OTPULLVN 


€ 
evexvrioOn 
efnrnoe 


” 
evpebévra. 
dvoxepys . 

° € 
azed|| €|] Yous 
avtimadéovcav 
kau Sedenevat 
BeAn aga 

au 
amdAAvToO 
ovdwrw 
favOov 
Tepoed[o}y[y 

€ 

agdiAaTo 
kart éx[puve 
Xaele 


[evla[vriw 


10 


40 


45 


50 


I 
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The text, it will be seen, is not continuous, but excerpted; yet it is 
impossible to say on what principle, if any, the selections are made. 
The errors in both the Latin and the Greek are patent. and the order 
of Virgil’s verses is strangely confused twice within thirty lines.' 
Yet, in spite of the blunders, it seems impossible to ascribe this pro- 
duction to a schoolboy, for, as the editors say, the work is on too large 
a scale and the hand is too practiced for a learner. We must then 
reluctantly ascribe this to a poorly trained and careless teacher who 
prepared this aid for his pupils or for private study.” 

Certain details are worth noticing. The iota adscript appears 
twice in oAoAvyuau (10) and evédpar (19); no breathings are written 
on the Greek, but accents appear sporadically on both Latin and 
Greek words. It should be said, however, that the editors believe 
that originally many more accents were written than can now be 
seen. Out of a total of thirty-nine Latin words eighteen now bear 
the accent—always the acute: concissam 8, laméntis 9, ululdto (sic) 
10, inmtssis 11, levdvit 37, revolita 38, quaestvit 39, difficilis 41, drtus 
mérita 45, peribit 46, néndum 47, fldvum Prosérpina 49, damndverat 
51, Orco 52, dévolat 54, séquat (sic) 56.8 Once the mark of long 
quantity is found on moriémur 6. 

This Virgilian vocabulary is closely allied in nature with a frag- 
ment published earlier (Pap. Rylands 61), which gives us a continuous 
text of parts of Cicero’s second oration against Catiline, §§ 14 and 15. 
I print here only the verso: 


5 [converterit] plelreorpevev 
{non ille a me] ovx] exervos vm Enou 
[spoliatus] ylup]vwbes 
[armis audaciae] o[A]wv ToApas 

5 [non] obstu[pe]factus o[v xlatarAayes 
{ac] perterritus k[at] exronpevos 
[mJea diligentia [eu] emripeda 
[nJon dé spé [ovx] azro eAmidos 
conatuque [kat] emtxerpnuatos 


1The mistranslation of moriemur (6) by amro#dywuev may be explained if not 
excused by Virgil’s moriamur in the following verse. 

2 The iranslation of obitus (42) by dmrdédvors is interesting, for drddvers in this sense 
is not found elsewhere so far as I know; but cf. Kaibel, Epig. 403.:5 ow]u’ droduvcdpevos. 

3 In an Egyptian papyrus fragment of a Latin catalogue of works of art at Rome, 
published by Nicole (Un catalogue d’cuvres d'art conservées & Rome, Gendve, 1906), 
dating from the early third century, the marks of accent are frequent, e.g.,.... 
itdlem, artificiérum, Hérculem, migratiénis, etc. Once the accent is marked incorrectly, 
éventum. 
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10 depulsus [ax] wOnbas 
sed indemnatus [aA]Aa KataxpiBes 
innocens [av]a[c]rvos 
in exilium [as €l€opeoplov' 
eiectus [exBAnBeus 

15 a consule [vo tov vratouv 
vi-et m{inis [Bua kat arreAaus 
e[sse dicetur [ecvar AexOnoerar 


The Greek translation is a word-for-word version, admirably 
designed to aid and comfort the learner in the same way that inter- 
linears have aided generations of beginners in both ancient and 
modern times. But abhorrent as this specimen may be to the virtu- 
ous soul of the modern teacher, we must note that the texts, both 
Latin and Greek, are free from those blunders that mar the Oxy- 
rhynchus fragment of Virgil. This work was obviously done by a 
more skilful and exact hand; and perhaps it was intended for students 
of maturer age, for no accents are written on either the Latin or the 
Greek, although marks of long quantity are found on [nlon dé spé 8.? 

More interesting in its way than the fragments thus far discussed 
is the following, which contains Aeneid iv. 66-68, 99-102, published 
by the Italian Society some twelve years since (P.S.I., 21): 


VERSO 
Aeneid iv. 66-68 
quid delubra iuujant ést mdllis flamma medillas 
interea et tacitu]m vivit sub péctore vilnus 
uritur infelix Dido] totaéque viaga]tur 


REctTo 
Ibid. 99-102 
quin] pétius pécem aetérnam pactis[que hymenaeos 
exerce|mus haébes tota quét ménte pe[tisti 
ardet ama]ns Dfdo traxitque per ossa [furorem 
communem h]uiue e[rgo populum [pJa{ribusque regamus 


1This noun seems to be drat \eyduevor, although the verb éfopitw is common in 
classic Greek. 

2 Analogous to the foregoing are the two interesting fragments of Virgil with Greek 
translations published by E. A. Lowe in the Classical Review, XXXVI (1922), 154 f. 
The Laudian Acis, with its Graeco-Latin vocabulary, mentioned by Lowe, is very 
similar, but was hardly intended for the schoolroom. 

A fragment of Sallust’s Catiline of the fourth century, published by the Italian 
Society (P.S.J., p. 110), was likewise intended for those who were imperfectly 
acquainted with Latin, for it has a few interlinear Greek glosses, and the mark of long 
quantity still stand on the following words: habére (bis), subégit, ex ré, mlités. 
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The accents and the marks of long quantity show beyond ques- 
tion that we are here dealing with a schoolbook. Certain incon- 
sistencies strike the eye at once: the long vowels are marked in 
pactés|que] (99) and tdta (100) but other long vowels in open syllables 
are not soindicated. Possibly the writer would not place the mark of 
quantity and the accent on the same letter as he might have done in 
vivit (67), pdcem (99), and Dido (101), but why the long o in totdque 
(68) was not indicated is not clear, unless indeed we are to believe 
that the marks of quantity were ordinarily limited to the open 
penult, which is quite possible. The mark of the long vowel in ést (66) 
is especially interesting as showing that as late as the fifth century 
an attempt was still made to differentiate in pronunciation between 
the third singular present indicative active of edo and the corre- 
sponding form of swm.! 

Yet these few fragmentary verses may well raise some interesting 
questions touching the reading of Latin verse and the nature of the 
Latin accent. It will be at once noticed that the accentual marks 
throughout indicate the prose accent and not the metrical ictus, 
although here as usual prose accent and ictus largely coincide in the 
latter part of the lines. Does this mean that the prose accent was 
observed in reading verse, and that the ictus—whatever that may 
have been—was subordinate to the prose accent? Was the word 
accent one of pitch while the ictus was marked by a stress of the voice ? 
We are at once back among the contests of a quarter-century ago, in 
which Bennett and Hendrickson valiantly demolished opposing theo- 
ries—battles the echoes of which are still heard from time to time.” 
So far as the Latin accent is concerned, I am personally inclined to the 
view so ably set forth by Abbott in 1907,’ according to which the 
cultivated Romans under Greek influence substituted in their con- 
scious speech an accent in which pitch predominated for their original 
one of dominant stress, while the common people retained the older 
practice. We need not think that this was due to any “ propaganda ”’ 


1Cf. Donatus ad Ter. And. i. 1. 54: ‘Et producte legitur ‘esset,’ ut cibum capiat, 
et correpte ut alibi.” Evidently the theory of the schools was unimpaired, whatever 
the pupils’ practices may have been. 

2A4.J.P., XIX, 361-83; XX, 198-210. Cf. Hale in Classical Journal, II, 101-10; 
Shorey, tbid., pp. 219-24; and more recently Kent, 7.A.P.A., LI, 19-29. 


3 Classical Philology, II, 444-60; cf. Kent, 7.A.P.A., LIII, 63-72. 
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carried on by any Greek or Roman;! Kent? by admirable and familiar 
illustrations has shown how the young well-to-do Roman would 
naturally acquire from his Greek teachers a Greek accent, which in 
the second and first centuries before our era was still one of pitch. 
Conservatism maintained the cultivated habit, in theory at least, 
until the close of the fourth century, when the cultivated speech 
gave way before that of the masses, so that Diomedes recognized an 
intentio as well as an elatio vocis. So Pompeius, about a century 
later, wrote: ergo illa syllaba quae accentum habet plus sonat, quasi 
ipsa habet maiorem potestatem.® 

Now if it be true, as I think it is, that in cultivated practice the 
Latin accent was for some centuries one of pitch, and if ictus require 
some stress of voice, as I believe it does, or for that matter if it be 
merely “quantitative prominence of a syllable,” as Bennett held in 
theory, we seem to have in the fragment before us the work of a con- 
scientious schoolmaster, or his pupil, who in the fifth century still 
followed the cultivated tradition and endeavored to maintain the 
musical word accent beside the ictus. In support of this view we 
may adduce quédt (100) and hinc (102), both bearing the acute accent 
in accord with the ancient doctrine for monosyllables with a short 
vowel, as set forth by Quintilian and many others. Yet one of these 
words stands in the thesis, the other in the arsis of the foot. 

It may well be urged that as it takes more than even two swallows 
to make a summer, we should not be in haste to shout for joy over 


1 Such as McLemore seems to attribute to Cicero (The Theory of the Latin Accent 
[1917], p. 6). 


* 7. APA. LI, 20. 


3 Keil G.L. i. 430. 29 f.; v. 128.31 ff. So Servius says (ibid., iv. 426. 16), ‘‘accentus 
in ea syllaba est quae plus sonat,”’ and C!edonius (ibid., v. 31), ‘“‘actus qui cursim pro- 
fertur, ut Arma, ecusso enim sono diceadum est’’; all of which Abbott notes, op. cit., 
p. 460. 


* Quintilian J.O. i. 5. 31, ‘‘ea vero quae sunt syllabae unius, erunt acuta aut flexa, 
ne sit aliqua vox sine acuta.”’ Those who hoid relentlessly to the belief that the Latin 
accent was semper ubique stress will naturally insist that this is mere theory on 
Quintilian’s part, and cite the last part of his sentence to prove their contention; but I 
am inclined to believe that Quintilian knew what he was talking about when he dis- 
cussed accent, as he appears to understand the other subjects that he handles. The 
late grammarians are open to more suspicion perhaps, but in matter of accent they 
certainly followed good authority. Their statements with regard to the accent of 
monosyllables may be found in the following places: G.L. i. 431. 15 ff.; iii. 521. 5 ff.; 
iv. 371. 8 ff.; iv. 426. 27 ff.; iv. 483. 8 ff.; iv. 524. 21 ff.; v. 32. 11 ff.; v. 128. 22 ff.; 
vi. 192. 24 ff.; vii. 329. 22 ff.; vii. 358. 6 ff.; vii. 378. 3 ff.; vii. 539. 20 ff. 
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two monosyllables with the acute accent and to declare that Abbott’s 
theory is thereby proved. Naturally no such claim is here made. If 
Cicero and all the later writers who seem to speak of a pitch accent 
were really saying that something existed in their own language that 
was not there at all—a view I cannot take—then, of course, these 
two monosyllables would still be accented with the acute by a con- 
scientious teacher or pupil; but if the Roman writers knew the facts 
of their own cultivated speech and meant what they seem to some of 
us to say, then our guét and hinc support the doctrine that Abbott 
persuasively set forth. Moreover, the conflict between word accent 
and verse ictus disappears, and we can understand how classical 
Latin poetry and verse written on classical models were read, even if 
many of us produce a poor performance when we try to read accord- 
ing to our beliefs. It is also significant that when in the fifth century 
colloquial Latin largely displaced the traditional cultivated language in 
literature, and according to our view stress became again in all speech 
the predominant characteristic of accent, verse was freely based on 
accent instead of quantity.!. In any case, the Virgilian fragment 
under discussion is an interesting specimen from a Greek schoolroom 
of the fifth century. 


That Virgil’s works, especially the Aeneid, furnished materials 
for every kind of school exercise at the hands of ancient teachers and 
pupils is not surprising, considering the nature of that great epic 
and its place in schools. We have enough arguments, themata, 
paraphrases, centoni, etc., preserved to us to suggest the mass of 
what once existed. The metrical arguments in dekastichs that bear 
Ovid’s name,” the hexastichs written by Sulpicius Apollinaris* on the 
Aeneid, the tetrastichs de Virgilio ascribed to various men,‘ and the 
anonymous tetrastichs in cunctis libris Vergilii and the arguments to 
the Georgics® were all composed by hands more or less practiced; but 
all belong to the literature of the schools. Versifiers not without 
skill wrote the other extant summaries as well—monostichs, hemi- 
stichs, and the so-called <swmma Vergili>, whatever may be our 
judgment of the poetic merit of such a verse as doctiloqui carmen 
ructatum fonte Maronis!® 


1Cf. Kent, op. cit., LI, 26 ff. 3 Ibid. 177. 5 Ibid. 178. 551. 
2 P.L.M. iv. 176. 4 Ibid. 137; cf. 183-85. ° P.L.M. iv. 179-82. 
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The themata given in our anthologies,! on the other hand, are 
clearly the somewhat bombastic creations of pupils whose rhetorical 
ambition led them to expand their themes in the approved fashion 
of the schools. 

Very different from these is that fragment of a school exercise 
also published by the Italian Society some ten years since.2 The 
passage imitated is that in which Aeneas at Carthage views the 
wall-paintings depicting scenes from the fall of Troy: 


1. f[o]edatosqu[e] gerit crines collumque per arva 
IGGUS'D ¢. «5. <4 

2. ascendit Pallas alia sub imagine templum: 
Troades iratam donis precibusque rogantes 

3. diffudere comas resonabant pectora pugnis: 
haud tame[n alspexit miseras c¢[ ]d[iva] 

4, nec sua ter tractus sub moenia defuit Hector, 
victorisque fames auro qui vendidit ig{nem]. 

5. hic magis indoluit gemuitque potentius heros: 
exuviae currus foedataque membra [sodalis] 

6. [cer]nuntur supplexque pater, miserabile visu. 
Martem cum Danais miscet ducto[ribus ipse], 

7. armatusque niger Memnon agit agmina nigra. 
iamque videbantur gaudentes Marte puellae: 

8. d{uxque furJens auro nudam succincta papillam 
ardet adire viros conatur vincere sexum 

9. imi]tantia lunam 


This fragment was purchased in Cairo by Professor Pistelli, who 
also prepared it for publication. Each line on the papyrus contains 
two hexameters, divided by a large K’ with points above and below 
the lower arm. The same sign may have stood at the end of the line 
as well, for traces of it appear in the papyrus after sexwm in line 8. 

We find here, in contrast to the themata known before the publica- 
tion of this fragment, a metrical re-working of Aeneid i. 477-93, in 
which the writer endeavors to restate the substance of the original 
seventeen lines in the same number of verses of his own. Needless 
to say, he was not fully successful. 


1 The most important ones are found in A.L. 244, 255; P.L.M. iv. 187. 188. 190; 
ef. ibid. 117 and 548. 


2 P.S.I. 142. 
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In his opening verse his words descriptive of the sad fate of 
Troilus, 
foedatosque gerit crines collumque per arva, 
are hardly happy; crines collumque gerere is certainly not a felicitous 
phrase for Virgil’s 477 f., 
huic cervixque comaeque trahuntur 
per terram. 
Again he displays a lack of understanding—or perhaps the boy was 
driven to inexactness by despair—when he wrote 
ascendit Pallas alia sub imagine templum, 


a verse which does not in any sense accord with the content of Virgil’s 
line (479), 

interea ad templum non aequae Palladis ibant 

lliades. 
Virgil says nothing of Pallas going up to her temple; but he does 
bring out the fact that the goddess is unfavorable to the Trojans— 
an element which our youthful composer disregards. The unusual 
expression alia sub imagine must be intended to mean parte alia, as 
in Aeneid i. 474.1. The quantity of the final syllable of Pallas we 
must perhaps overlook in view of Virgil’s own pulvis in verse 478, 
only the boy was wholly wrong while the poet had good warrant for 
his usage. 

Again in line 3 of the exercise resonabant pectora pugnis is not a 
poetic equivalent for et tunsae pectora palmis, however pleased the 
schoolboy may have been by his success in repeating the alliteration. 

In the verse, 


victorisque fames auro qui vendidit ignem, 


we have a somewhat happy, if inexact, reminiscence of Virgil’s auri 
sacra fames;? but what whall we say of ignem? It appears to me that 
ignis is here used for pyra (avpa), a word which, like the pure Latin 
régus, was excluded by the meter.’ 

The next three verses are somewhat more happy, even if the com- 
poser did avail himself of the convenient moan, miserabile visu, to 

1 So Pistelli in his comment on this verse. 

2 Aeneid iii. 57. 


3 Pistelli quotes the apt suggestion of Teresa Lodi, ‘il cadavere da imporre sul 
rogo.” 
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close his line. The following expression, Martem ... . miscet, 
apparently is not found in extant Latin literature, but it must seek 
its warrant in the Greek “Apy peifovow of Sophocles 0.C. 1046. Cf. 
Alcaeus fragment 31.1 
No doubt the youthful writer was proud of his conceit in 
armatusque niger Memnon agit agmina nigra, 


but this again is a poor equivalent for Virgil’s 
Eoasque acies et nigri Memnonis arma. 


And Penthesilea is not so aptly described in 
ardet adire viros conatur vincere sexum 
as by the poet’s 
audetque viris concurrere virgo. 
Finally, we must guess that the last line of the exercise gave a restate- 
ment of Virgil’s 
lunatis agmina peltis.? 

However, it is ungracious thus to compare a schoolboy’s attempts 
with the lines of his great model. We must rather be grateful that 
Egypt has preserved to us this relic from an ancient schoolroom. 


HarvARD UNIVERSITY 


180 Pistelli ad loc. 


2 Pistelli’s comment contains all that can be said here: ‘‘In quest’ultimo esametro 
era probabilmente il nome di Penthesilea; certo imitantia lunam erano dette le schiere 
dilei. La precisa frase virgiliana lunatis agmina peltis é gid diventata in Stazio [v. 145] 
lunatum ... agmen; e di qui ad agmina imitantia lunam non c’é che un passo. Il 
verso dunque doveva essere agmina Penthesilea agitans imitantia lunam o qualcosa di 
simile,” 

















ROMAN CENSUS STATISTICS FROM 225 TO 28 B.C. 


By TENNEY FRANK 


It has been cusvomary for historians to accept, though with a 
parenthetical warning, Beloch’s interpretation! of the Roman census 
statistics. While we must continue to consider his work fundamental 
wherever he succeeded in explaining the basic sources, it is my belief 
that he frequently abandoned those sources without trying to com- 
prehend them. I wish here to point out briefly that historians are 
not justified in altering the figures given by Livy for 209 and 194 B.c., 
in rejecting the authoritative statistics of the Sullan period, and in 
interpreting the figures of the Augustan census on a different system 
of reckoning from that applied to the republican census. 

It will be remembered that the Roman authors constantly gave 
the numbers of civium capita. While this term has been variously 
explained, Beloch? seems to be correct when he concludes, from a com- 
parison of the census of 234 B.c. and the army list of 225, that in the 
republic the census accounted for all male citizens over seventeen, 
including proletariat and freedmen, and also the male civis sine suf- 
fragio of the same age. 

Now Livy gives the following statistics of civium capita for the 
half-century that covers the Second Punic War: 


B.C. 

MO suse osuren. GIO ae hence cameest (Livy Epit. xx) 
DE irs isa eames MONO occa cates (Livy xxvii. 36) 
catia Wee sas y12 A) | | Serer eer (Livy xxix. 37) 

1 ee mete ae FO AO usicnw stokes: (Livy xxxv. 9) 
ONE cs) seieceahivod 7 Se, | | rr (Livy xxxviii. 36) 
CSR are ROE oi dara rds (Livy Epit. xli) 


1Beloch, Bevilkerung def Griechisch-Rémischen Welt, 1886; Beloch defends his 
method with slight changes in Klio (1903), pp. 471 ff. Eduard Meyer, Bevélkerungs- 
wesen (Handwérterbuch der Staatsw.3, II [1909], 906 ff.) follows Beloch, in the main. 
Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, II, 99 ff., thinks that the old republican census contained 
only the juniores of property-holders, excluding the proletariat; that Marius intro- 
duced the propertyless; and that the Augustan list included all free adult males, widows, 
and property-owning orphans, but not other women and children. His arguments 
have been criticized by Beloch in Klio (1903), pp. 417 ff. For other views see Momm- 
sen, Staatsrecht, II, 400 ff., III, 435 ff.; Heitland, The Roman Republic, passim; Rug- 
giero, Diz. Epigr., s.v. ‘“‘Censor.” 

2 Beloch, Bevélk., pp. 314-15; Dionysius ix. 36, ef. ix. 25. 
(CuasstcaL PartoLoay, XIX, October, 1924] 329 
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Beloch is usually followed in adding a complete hundred thousand 
to the numbers given for 209 and 194, but these numbers seem to me 
reasonable as they stand. The decrease of 133,000 recorded in 209 
is readily accounted for. The battles of the Trebia, Trasimene 
Lake, Cannae, and Spain had cost at least 60,000 legionaries. The 
defection of Capua and the nearby towns would account for a loss of 
50,000, since Capua alone could once provide 34,000 soldiers for active 
service (Livy xxiii. 5). Finally, as may be inferred from Livy xxix. 37, 
it was not always customary to register the soldiers stationed in 
the provinces, and at this time! there were four legions in Spain, two 
in Sardinia, two in Sicily, besides a guard in Cisalpine Gaul. This 
accounts for from 40,000 to 50,000 legionaries. Had a complete 
census been taken in 209, the number would probably have been near 
200,000. The losses in battle had doubtless been countered in some 
measure by the natural increase in population, but this increase 
could not have been rapid during those strenuous war-years. Sanitary 
conditions in the Roman camps were not conducive to longevity. I 
cannot see any reason for changing the number given by Livy. 

Beloch, however, by way of justifying his emendation, cites 
Livy’s comment on the number: “ Minor aliquanto numerus quam qui 
ante bellum fuerat” (Livy xxvii. 36), assuming that aliquanto means 
“‘somewhat.”’ But the word is here, as frequently elsewhere in Livy, 
used by way of sardonic comment,’ as in fact the epitomator, who 
gives the same figure, saw, for he says explicitly: ‘(Ex quo numero 
apparuit quantum hominum tot proeliorum adversa fortuna populo 
Romano abstulisset.”” We are, therefore, not dealing with a medi- 
aeval scribe’s error. Livy’s low number is deliberately given with 
full knowledge of its meaning. The reading 137,108 must, therefore, 
be retained for the year 209, but with the understanding that it prob- 
ably did not include some eight or ten legions stationed outside of 
Italy. 

The striking increase to 214,000 for the year 204 is adequately 
explained by Livy xxix. 37: 

Per provincias dimiserunt censores ut civium Romanorum in exercitibus 
quantus ubique esset referretur numerus, and by the consideration that now 

1 Livy xxvii. 7 and 22. 


2 See Livy i. 13. 7, ‘‘aliquanto numerus major hoc,” a sarcastic understatement, so 
also i. 51. 1, ‘‘Tarquinius aliquanto quam videbatur aegrius ferens’”’; i. 56. 2. The 
usage is, of course, well known and frequent even in Cicero. 
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when the war was being transferred to Africa stragglers and fugitives were 
doubtless returning to their homes.! 


Again I should retain Livy’s number (143,704) for the year 194-3. 
Flamininus’ army of four legions was still in Greece, and large forces 
were engaged in active warfare both in Cisalpine Gaul (Livy xxxv. 46) 
and in Spain (4 legions).? It is more logical to assume that the 
armies in foreign parts were not registered this time than to change 
Livy’s text. 

The census of 189 shows an increase of over 100,000 in five years. 
But in this year the Campanians (about 50,000) were again registered 
for the first time after their defection (Livy xxxviii. 36), and the sons 
of freedmen who had suffered from certain disqualifications were 
enrolled with full rights again (Plut. Flam. xviii). If, as in 204, the 
registration was extended to the armies in the provinces, the whole 
number is accounted for without resorting to emendations. Hence 
there is no reason for altering Livy’s statistics for the years 209-8 B.c. 
and 194-3 B.c. 

During the second century B.c. the census figures for Rome are 
given for almost every lustrum, but after the Gracchans the census 
was not always taken, and sometimes the statistics have been lost to 
us. Between 130 B.c. and 14 a.p., the third census of Augustus, we 
have the following figures: 


Year Civium capita 
ee 318 ,823 Livy Epit. lix 
ix enievnes 394,736...... Livy Epit. |x 
ios acei 394,336...... Livy Epit. lxiii 
SO iis Seiwarvions 463,000...... Jerome Ixi. 173. 4 
OO eicairerceaie 900 ,000 Livy Epit. xeviii [Phlegon xci. 177. 3:910,000] 
er 4,063 ,000...... Augustus Res Gest. ii. 2 
AC. 4,233,000...... Ibid. 5 
il cei 4,937,000...... Ibid. 8 


Beloch (p. 352) gives no credence to the figures of 85 B.c. because 
he thinks that after the Italians became citizens in 89 the number 
should have been far greater than that reported. On the other hand, 
the numbers reported by Augustus seem to him so very large that in 


1 Had the census of 209 been 237,000, as proposed by Beloch, how can one explain 
a decrease of 23,000 in five years after being told that the new census was taken with 
unusual care ? 


2 On army service during the early second century see Park, The Plebs in Cicero’s 
Day, p. 12. 
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his opinion (p. 374) they represent a new system of numbering, which 
includes all free citizens of both sexes. 

These two questions will have to be treated together, but first we 
must see what would be a reasonable number in 85 B.c., when the 
citizenship had been promised to the whole of Italy as far as the river 
Po. Polybius (ii. 24) says that in 225, when a very terrifying Gallic 
invasion was threatening, Rome took a census throughout Italy of all 
citizens and allies who could bear arms. In the citizen census it is 
generally supposed that seniores between forty-six and sixty years 
were included, since these could be used for the defense contingent 
at Rome. The number, as we have seen, was 273,000. From the 
allies only juniores (between seventeen and forty-six years) were 
enlisted, for these were to be used in active service, as Beloch and 
Meyer have seen. Furthermore, Beloch and Meyer point out that 
the socii navales of the south were probably not included as being 
exempted from active service on land. When, therefore, Polybius 
lists about 350,000 soci? exclusive of Gauls, we must at least double 
the number by including the socii navales, the Bruttians, and the 
male citizens over forty-six years to get the free non-Roman popula- 
tion of Italy. We may conclude, therefore, that there were about 
three times as many non-citizens as citizens in Italy at the time of 
the Second Punic War. It is probable that this ratio remained 
fairly constant down to the Social War, since the slight extension of 
citizenship at the cost of the soci was about offset by the planting of 
new Latin colonies to which Rome made some contributions. 

Unfortunately, we have no statistics for the year 90 and must in 
fact go back twenty-five years to find any. In 115 B.c. there were 
394,000 citizens; we may certainly assume at least 400,000 just 
before the Social War, and, using the ratio employed above, three 
times that number, or about 1,200,000 socii et Latini, demanding citi- 
zenship throughout Italy. This would give the whole of Italy to the 
Rubicon a population in 90 B.c. of about 1,600,000 free males over 
seventeen years of age, or about 6,000,000! people of both sexes, 
that is, about 40 per cent of the present number; certainly a con- 


1 Dionysius ix. 25 considers that one ought to multiply the census list of civium 
capita by 3 to get a fair estimate of the rest of the population (designated as women, 
children, slaves, and metics). He makes the statement with reference to the year 474 
B.c., but his method of reckoning is probably the customary one of his own day. 
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servative figure. Of course, the 1,600,000 free males over seventeen 
years here posited for the year 90 are by no means all the number 
throughout the Empire. Many Romans, Latins, and allies had for a 
century been migrating to the Po Valley, Narbonese Gaul, Spain, 
Africa, Greece, and Asia; in fact, Mithridates found 80,000 Italians to 
murder in the Asiatic province alone. The fact that the citizen census 
between 170 and 130 and again between 125 and 115 was quite station- 
ary at a time of peace when the birth-rate was still normal and when 
large numbers of slaves were being emancipated proves that emi- 
gration was exceedingly vigorous. Had a scientific census of citi- 
zens, Latins, and Italian allies been taken in 90 all through the 
Empire, it is safe to say that the number of free males over seventeen 
years would have been at least 2,000,000. 

Now in the year 90 there were about 400,000 citizens (free males 
over seventeen years) in Italy, and about three times as many Latins 
and allies in Italy eligible for citizenship, and the Social War was 
fought ostensibly to secure the franchise for this later group. Never- 
theless, at the very next census, of 85 B.c. (the census of 89 was not 
completed), there is an increase of only about 70,000 and in the next 
census, fifteen years later, the number 900,000 is still very far from 
being adequate. How can we explain such statistics? Shall we 
reject them as scribal errors, or accept them as a valuable revelation 
of Rome’s policy in keeping the new citizens from gaining a pre- 
ponderating influence in Roman affairs, and of the lack of interest 
shown by the Italians in the franchise ? 

The allies had, to be sure, long asked for citizenship, but not 
primarily because they desired the privilege of voting. After they 
gained the privilege they paid very little attention to Roman elections 
and the legislation. The Roman nobility still continued to win the 
high offices, while the Roman mob still voted themselves corn-doles. 
There is no evidence of any broader territorial interest either in the 
laws passed or in the men elected to office. The Italians, in fact, 
would seldom take the trouble to ride 100 miles or more in order to 
vote, and they cared so little for the franchise that no one, so far as 
we know, even proposed that national ballot boxes might be pro- 
vided in each community in some such way as Caesar’s law provided 
that the national census be taken in the municipalities. The Italians 
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had desired citizenship in order to escape the arbitrary commands of 
Roman officers and magistrates, to secure a fairer incidence of mili- 
tary burdens and a more liberal share in military rewards, to insure 
a more favorable position in the Roman courts and the same rights of 
commerce and intermarriage throughout Italy that Roman citizens 
enjoyed. When he was a soldier or merchant the Italian wanted the 
privilege of saying: “Civis romanus sum.” 

Furthermore, the government had no longer a real need for a 
complete census registry. In the early decades of the second century 
B.c., while a direct tribute was still collected from the citizens, and 
while soldiers were conscripted and enrolled in the army according to 
property qualifications, a careful census had been a necessity. In 
those days a heavy penalty was imposed on citizens who failed to 
register. But after the citizen tribute was abandoned in 169, and 
after Marius set the fashion of enrolling volunteers in the army, 
the census was useful for little else than to classify voters in the 
centuriate assembly, and to make up the list of those who wished to 
be enrolled as equites. Since this fact was so well recognized that no 
enumeration was made between 69 and 28 B.c., it is probable that no 
serious or expensive efforts were made by any of the censors of the 
first century to make a complete registration.! In fact, Cicero remarks 
incidentally (J Verr. liv) in 69, while he had the Verrine case in court, 
that he expected many strangers in Rome that year because the 
census was being taken. Apparently registrars were not being sent 
to the remoter parts of Italy. He also remarks in Pro Archia xi 
that his client was not enrolled in 85 or in 69 because of his absence 
from Italy in those years. From these passages I think we may con- 
clude that Caesar’s careful provision in the Lex Julia Municipalis 
for an extensive census by municipal quinquinnales was a new 
arrangement invented by the great dictator in 44 B.c., and that after 
the Social War the census had regularly been taken only in Rome, and 
had enrolled only those who chose to make the sacrifice of time and 
effort to go there to register. 

But quite apart from the listlessness of the far-distant citizens and 
the lack of any incentive on the part of the government, we also have 


1 We are told by Velleius (ii. 7) that after the colonization of Carthage some censors 
by way of discouraging foreign colonization ordered citizens in the provinces to come to 
Rome for registration. Such pettiness could only have resulted in incomplete returns. 
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evidence that the older citizens of Rome, the poor as well as the nobles, 
were averse to a full enrolment of the Italian voters. The democrats, 
to be sure, under Sulpicius, Marius, and Cinna, adopted from time to 
time as a plank in their platform the full enfranchisement of the 
Italians. But such platforms are not always sincere. The demo- 
cratic leaders were loud in their liberal professions only when they 
needed the outlying support in votes or in arms, but we know that the 
voting democracy of Rome had deserted both Gaius Gracchus and 
Livius Drusus when they proposed to extend the franchise. The 
nobles had only to remind them that they might risk their corn-doles 
and be crowded out of their standing room at the games to make 
them forget liberal promises. As for the senators, few had ever 
favored a wide extension of the citizenship. The nobles could with 
difficulty control the voters at Rome; they feared that the Italian 
vote might elevate municipal leaders to the magistracies and thus 
break their time-honored control of the government. 

Let us now see by what wearisome process the Italians were finally 
enrolled after their revolt in 90 B.c. By the Lex Plautia-Papiria 
passed in 89, citizenship was to be given to those who enrolled with 
the praetors at Rome within sixty days. Probably a large number 
did so register, but their names were not transferred to the census 
lists as we learn from Cicero,! and the senate, afraid of the new voters, 
slyly assigned them to ten new wards,? which were to vote after the 
thirty-five old wards had cast their ballots. There was, of course, 
an outcry from the new citizens against this treatment, and Marius, 
who thought that the new voters might be effectively employed by 
the democratic party, exerted his political and military prestige in 
support of the Sulpician plebiscite, calling for a fairer distribution of 
the new citizens and also for a general distribution of the freedmen 
throughout the thirty-five wards. This plebiscite was passed in 88, 
but when Marius soon after had the army command transferred to 
himself Sulla marched on Rome and had both measures repealed. 

After Sulla’s departure to Asia, Cinna in 86 righted the wrong and 
the Senate, then largely under his influence, confirmed the law (Livy 
Epit. xxx and lxxxiv). Now for the first time, it seems, all Italians 


1 The authorities differ regarding the Senate’s first distribution of the new voters. 
For a careful discussion see Heitland, op. cit., II, 447. 
2See Mommsen, Ges. Schriften, V, 262 ff. 
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whether or not they had registered in 89, were legally citizens, and, as 
our inscriptions show, the municipalities of Italy were assigned 
equably to the various thirty-five wards.1_ This law applied to the 
freedmen also (Livy Epit. lxxxiv), as did the Sulpician one, and it 
remained valid, for Sulla on his return from Asia gave a solemn 
promise not to revoke it (Livy Epit. Ixxxvi). 

Now, the census of 86-85 was taken while the democrats were in 
power, and was apparently arranged especially to permit of the enrol- 
ment of the new citizens in accordance with Cinna’s recent plebiscite, 
since only three years had passed since the last census. Nevertheless, 
the number enrolled is so small that few of the new citizens seem to 
have accepted the opportunity. We are surprised to find that one of 
the censors of the year was Philippus, who had opposed Drusus in 91 
and presently joined Sulla on the latter’s return to Italy. He cer- 
tainly was not a liberal. It would seem that the people preferred an 
aristocratic censorship despite their democratic program. As we 
have seen, there is no trace of an effective machinery for making the 
registration complete. And if the new citizens were left to their own 
whims in the matter, it is easy to see that most of them would absent 
themselves, for a war between Sulla and Cinna seemed inevitable, and 
enrolment at Rome would obviously subject them to the levy that 
seemed to be impending. The censorship was therefore a failure. 
We need not try to amend the figures. As they stand they are a 
comment on the political prejudices of the day.? 

After 85 there was no census for fifteen years because Sulla sup- 
pressed the censorship. In this he probably followed the suggestion 
of the nobles, who preferred not to have their rights to senatorial 
dignities questioned by a magistrate elected by the people. But it is 
also likely that by abolishing the censorship Sulla intended that the 
new citizens who had so largely failed to enrol in 85 should be still 
left outside the pale of the centuriate assembly,’ for it is difficult to 
see how they were to vote in their respective “classes” if they had 
not registered their property. The real import of this omission from 


1 Lange, Rom. Alt., III, 135, and Heitland, op. cit., II, 466, seem to me correct, 
therefore, in assuming that the census was incomplete. 
2 Kiene, Bundesgenossenkrieg, p. 328, has already expressed this opinion. 


3 See, for instance, Cicero Ad Ait. i. 18. 8 (60 B.c.) regarding the registration of the 
property of Atticus, a knight; revision of the senate, Dio xl. 63; xxxvii. 46. 
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his constitution of an old republican office becomes apparent when we 
accept the census figures of 85 as they stand and notice that less than 
10 per cent of the new citizens were actually on Rome’s polling lists 
during the first twenty years that followed the Social War. 

In the year 70 Pompey and Crassus became consuls and immedi- 
ately restored the censorship as well as the tribunitian functions. The 
census was accordingly taken in 69. Now a large number of Italians, 
having felt the injustice of a long segregation, were willing to take 
the trouble to register. But, as we have seen from two incidental ref- 
erences in Cicero, the citizens were apparently compelled to make the 
journey to Rome if they wished to be enrolled. Hence, the 900,000 
given by Livy’s epitome is again far from being a complete list. 
Those who lived at or near Rome doubtless gave in their names. Of 
citizens who lived far away, we may assume that those who desired 
to register property that might qualify them as equites or as citizens 
of the upper “classes” in the assembly would take the journey. 

After 69, though the censors took office fairly regularly, and some- 
times purged the senate, let contracts, and recorded property lists 
of those whose rank depended upon such qualifications,! they did not 
again take a complete census during the republic. The powerful 
men at Rome preferred not to be overwhelmed by unknown voters, 
and even democratic leaders like Caesar chose to govern by means 
of the manageable urban crowd that frequented the Forum. Later, 
when Caesar became dictator and was sure of his power, he created the 
machinery for a scientific census in the Lex Julia Municipalis by 
ordaining that the quinquinnales of the municipalities should take the 
census in their cities when it was being done at Rome, and should 
send their records to Rome for incorporation in the national lists. 
But he did not himself live to use this machinery in making a complete 
census. 

We come finally to Beloch’s contention that the Augustan census 
must have included free women and children as well as men since it 
would otherwise be difficult to account for an increase from 900,000 
to 4,043,000 in forty-one years. If we are correct in the conclusions 
reached above, the Augustan figure should not be compared with the 
incomplete census of 69, but rather with a probable 2,000,000 actual 

1 Dionysius ix. 36; supported by ix. 25. 
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and prospective citizens in 90 B.c. But before we institute the com- 
parison we must say a word about the ancient definitions of census. 
Following Beloch, we have assumed that in 225 B.c. the term civium 
capita must refer to free males of seventeen years and over, since the 
census figure is so nearly the same as the registry of juniores and seni- 
ores given by Polybius ii. 24. When in the Res Gestae ii. 2, Augustus 
uses the same term civiwm capita without modification, we ought to 
accept it as connoting what it had done during the republic unless it 
leads us to improbable conclusions. Dionysius,' who wrote during 
Augustus’ reign, in speaking of the census of 472 B.c., says: “The 
citizens who registered themselves, their property, and their adult 
sons (rovs év 78n watédas) were 103,000.” The figure for that early 
date was doubtless legendary and need not be taken seriously, but the 
definition of those who were registered is presumably of his own day. 
The only other definition which we have is that of Caesar’s Lex 
Julia Municipalis, which ordains (146-47) that the municipal censors 
shall record the citizens: ‘“eorumque nomina, praenomina, patres 
aut patronos, tribus, cognomina et quot annos quisque eorum habet 
et rationem pecuniae ex formula census quae Romae . . . . proposita 
erit.””. This is not very definite, but the mention of tribus implies 
males, and the mention of patroni shows that freedmen were included. 
Let us now see whether the assumption that the Augustan census was 
like the republican one leads to plausible conclusions. 

We have seen that 2,000,000 might be considered a conservative 
estimate of Roman and Italian males of 17 years and over throughout 
the realm in the year 90 B.c. Between that date and Augustus’ 
first census in 28 B.c. (sixty-two years) there were large and rapid 
accretions to the citizen body. In 89 B.c. the fertile region between 
the Rubicon and the Po was added, and in 49 Transpadene Gaul. 
According to Strabo,? the Po Valley was then a flourishing and thickly 
settled region that already had a number of important cities like 
Milan, Placentia, Cremona, Verona, Mantua, Modena, Parma, 
Brescia, and Padua, and the rich soil, tnough not arable to the extent 
that it is at present, was being intensively cultivated. Today this 


1 Strabo v. 4 ff. Padua alone then had over 500 citizens who possessed a knight’s 
census (ibid. 7). 


2See Kornemann’s list of coloniae in Pauly-Wissowa. 
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region claims one-half of the Italian population of the mainland. 
The proportion was not as great then but the population was consider- 
able. 

Furthermore, the distribution of the freedmen into the thirty-five 
wards in the year 85 made for an increase in citizens. To be sure, 
descendants of freedmen after the first generation had counted as 
full citizens since 189, but now at one stroke the Palatine register was 
for the time being practically vacated. As members of respectable 
wards, the freedmen of a whole generation were now as good as other 
Romans, and they and their children were freed from social and eco- 
nomic restraints. Later, Caesar caused a new delivery since he sent 
great numbers of actual freedmen to colonies like Corinth, Sinope, 
and Urso. In this way a considerable increase from the emancipated 
slaves was added to the normal birth-rate. 

Again the colonization of soldiers outside of Italy by Caesar, 
the Triumvirs, and Augustus added large numbers to the citizen 
body because many of these soldiers had not been citizens when 
recruited in the provinces. It was at this time that such famous 
colonies! were founded as Corduba, Hispalis, Tarraco, Narbo, Arausio, 
Arlate, Lugdunum, Raurica, Salonae, Philippi, Corinth, Sinope, 
Heraclea, and Carthage. And finally it is to be remembered that 
Julius Caesar gave citizenship to large groups of Gauls and Greeks, 
and to whole cities like Gades and Utica. Taking such accretions 
together, it seems reasonable to assume the addition of 1,000,000 
men of military age from the time that Cisalpine Gaul was enfran- 
chised until the colonization after Actium was completed. 

Now the Augustan census of 28 B.c. was thorough. The emperor 
had the advantage of Caesar’s machinery of local censors in all the 
municipalities of Italy and the Caesarian colonies outside. For the 
rest he sent registrars throughout the provinces of the Empire, who 
enrolled every citizen wherever found. The complete list gives, as 
we have seen, 4,063,000. If he followed the time-honored system and 
enrolled in the list all civiwm capita (males of seventeen years and 

1In his later article in Klio (1903), p. 490, Beloch admits somewhat higher num- 
bers: “four to four and a half-million citizens in Italy, two to two and a half-million 
slaves, a half to a million peregrini and Latins,’’ making a total of from 7,000,000 to 


8,000,000 for the population of Italy. But he is here apparently speaking not of the 
first census of Augustus but of the last one of forty years later. 
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over), we should expect about 3,000,000 plus the annual increase of 
sixty-two years. An increase of about one-half of 1 per cent per year 
for sixty-two years gives the number that Augustus records. That 
this is a fair percentage is proved by the fact that during the forty 
years between 28 and 14 B.c. the natural increase was 874,000, which 
is somewhat over one-half of 1 per cent per year. The increase in 
population in modern Italy during the last sixty-two years has been 
more than twice as rapid. 

I think, therefore, that the census statistics left us by the records 
are wholly reasonable, considering that those of 85 and 69 B.c. are 
incomplete because of the peculiar circumstance that retarded the 
enrolment of the new citizens. It is worth something not to be com- 
pelled to doubt the sources. But the chief value of this discussion is 
that it helps us give the natural interpretation to the census figures of 
Augustus. Beloch held that the 4,063,000 of the Augustan census of 
28 s.c. includes all Roman citizens—men, women, and children— 
and he assigns about 3,250,000 of these to Italy (Bevélk, p. 436). 
To this number he adds about 2,000,000 slaves and some peregrini, 
making a total population of 5,500,000. Today the same region 
(excluding the islands) has about 35,000,000. This strange reckoning 
stands out in all its inconsistency when we read (ibid., p. 507) that 
North Africa, Syria, and the province of Asia each had 6,000,000. 

By interpreting the Augustan census figures in the same way as 
those of the republic we reach far different results. The 4,063,000 
civium capita are, in fact, adult male citizens, of which we may safely 
assign 3,500,000 to Italy (including the Po Valley). To get the 
total population the only reasonable method is to multiply by 4, 
as does Dionysius (ix. 25). In his day the census was taken scien- 
tifically, the women and children were recorded on subsidiary lists, 
and the number of slaves appeared on the property list. Hence the 
total population was known. There is every reason to think that his 
method is based upon the Augustan registry, and that the total 
population of Italy was therefore about four times 3,500,000, or 
14,000,000, that is, about 40 per cent of what it is today. To esti- 


1 While Nissen without justification assumes two different changes in the censorial 
system of the republic, his interpretation of the Augustan census is not far different 
from the one here presented. His total for the civil population of Italy is from 9,000,000 
to 10,000,000 (op. cit., p. 118). 
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mate the free population on the basis of the figures for males of seven- 
teen years and over, the ratio of 100:35 seems to be normal. This 
gives a free population of 10,000,000, leaving 4,000,000 for slaves and 
foreigners... These numbers seem reasonable in view of Italy’s 
present peninsular population, and we have reached it by following 
the sources meticulously and abandoning all proposed emendations. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Beloch’s estimate for slaves is based upon a guess that they were about half as 
many as the free population. In some large cities and among farm laborers they were 
numerous, at times outnumbering the free. But calculations based upon such uncer- 
tain considerations are useless. ‘The method of Dionysius, which I have used, results 
in giving a ratio of slaves and foreigners: free: :40:100. Most of these 4,000,000 were 
doubtless slaves, since there are very few traces of free immigrants in Italy. Where 
slave economy thrives there is no room for non-citizen free labor. 





REFERENCES TO PLATO IN ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC 


By W. Ruys Roserts 


The most direct and personal of the references to Plato in the 
Rhetoric is a pleasant one. In Book ii. c. 23. 1398b. 29-31, we are 
told that 
Aristippus said in reply to Plato who had spoken too dogmatically [éray- 
yeArixwrepov, too professorially: after the manner of the Sophists], as 
Aristippus thought: ‘Well, anyhow, our comrade Socrates [6 ye éraipos 
qpOv, our bosom-friend, the chum who sat at our feet] never spoke like that.” 
Here our pleasure comes from the saving clause which Aristotle 
slips in: ws @ero (‘as he—Aristippus—thought’’). 

Plato’s name occurs also in i. c. 15. 1376a. 10-12, 6 TI\arwy eizre 
mpos ’ApxiBrov [apriBrov, A‘), dre éxidédwxev év TH ode Td Suodoyetv 
movnpovs elvat (“The reply Plato made to Archibias, ‘It has become 
the regular custom in this country to admit that one is a scoundrel’”’). 
The facts of the case are unknown, but it is easy enough to imagine a 
situation in which Plato the philosopher might be tempted to exclaim: 
“Tt has become quite fashionable in our town to ery Peccavi”; or, 
“The practice of confessing ourselves miserable sinners has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished.”! There seems, therefore, 
to be no need to attribute the witticism to Plato the comic poet 
(who is mentioned nowhere else in Aristotle’s writings), when Plato 
the philosopher, who is often in Aristotle’s mouth and still oftener in 
his mind, would naturally and pre-eminently be classed by him among 
the yvwpiot (13760. 8). Idarwv, without further specification, can 
perhaps safely be presumed to be the Plato who taught Aristotle. 
In passing, the general question may be asked whether, when Demos- 
thenes, Sophocles, Euripides, or Plato is mentioned, we must always 


1 The turn given by Eubulus to Plato’s sarcastic outburst may have been: “You 
talk, Chares—you corruptor of the people—of the progress made by Athens under your 
leadership. Yes, progress in utter Shamelessness!’’ The identical matter in dispute 
(rots rept r&v abr&v dudicBnrode.w) would be true rational progress, in Plato’s time and 
in Chares’ time. Proclus, in his note on Hesiod’s Works and Days 197-200 (the flight 
from earth of Alias cal Néueots), says, with reference possibly to this same reply of 
Plato’s: xadds oby xal Dddrwr épwrnfels ri wore mpooyéyove tots kar’ abrov avOpwrots, 
amexplvaro, un aloxbvecOat xaxois Svras (‘‘Our great gain today is that we glory in our 
shame’’)! 

[CuassicaL PaiwoLoey, XIX, October, 1924] 342 
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be thinking that somebody else of the same name is meant: Plato 
Comicus, or Demosthenes the General. Must we agree with H. G. 
Wells (in his Outline of History) that Aristotle “never mentions 
Demosthenes [the Orator] nor quotes him in the Rhetoric”? Aristotle 
would not be concerned with the perplexities of posterity; but, 
after all, he was writing some seventy years after the death of (say) the 
poet Euripides; and would he not, for the sake of his own contempo- 
rary hearers or readers, have added some descriptive detail to the 
name Euripides (which he uses without addition when the poet is 
meant), if it was some other Euripides who made the noteworthy 
reply to the Syracusans which is alluded to in Rhetoric 1384b. 16? 
The modern editorial solicitude for truth, which (in the case of the 
Rhetoric) began not with the Germans but with Piero Vettosi long 
since, does credit to the scholar’s conscience. Nevertheless, it has 
sometimes been carried so far that truth itself has suffered. A good 
general discussion (based on the best modern texts) of the ways in 
which Aristotle and other writers introduce personal names would be 
a useful piece of work and might make identification easier in doubtful 
cases. 

The third and last occurrence of the name Plato is in iii. c. 4 
1406b. 32, where the words 76 év rH wodreig 7H WAadTwvos preface a 
number of well-known similes taken from the Republic. In iii. c. 7, 
the words ra é& 7@ Paidpw (without Plato’s name) indicate certain 
dithyrambic utterances of Socrates in the Phaedrus (237A, 241K, 
257A, etc.). These are the only two explicit references to Platonic 
writings. But the Apology seems to be meant in 1398a. 15-17 and 
1419a. 8-12, and the Menexenus in 1367b. 8 and 1415b. 31. These 
two last passages would appear to offer a crucial test for “ Fitzgerald’s 
Canon,” and it is disappointing to find that A° (P 1741) gives Dwxpa- 
tns, without the article, in 1415b. 31 when it has given 6 Zwxparns 
in 1367b. 8. Cope (Commentary, I, 177) overlooks this awkward 
discrepancy, as do Bonitz in his Index Aristotelicus and Gomperz in 
his Greek Thinkers. In answer to an inquiry, I am informed by the 
librarian of the Bibliothéque Nationale that the reading 6 yap \éye 
Zwxparns év ro ércradiw is undoubtedly correct. There is no article 
before Zwxparys. Possibly 6 has fallen out because of the immediately 
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following sigma or the preceding 6.1 The whole question of the 
“Canon” has been well discussed by Professor W. D. Ross in the 
Classical Review.2 To the list in his note 6 at least two references 
should be added: 1405b. 30 and 1407a. 5, in both of which passages 
A‘ has the article. The whole question of the omission or insertion 
of the article with personal names is difficult, e.g., 1398b. 30-32 
(TI\arwv . .. . Tov Lwkparnv) and 1367a. 8, 9 (Zardw... . Tov 
’Adxaiov). In none of the three places where the name I]\drwy occurs 
in the Rhetoric is it found with the article, although in a dependent 
genitive such as that given above from 1406b. 32 the Rhetoric usually 
(not always; cf. 1401b. 33) has the article. Here the long string of 
articles (rd... . TH... . TH) may have something to do with the 
omission; and, further, the original reading is far from certain, and 
may have been not 77 [[Aatwvos but rod TAatwvos. 

To proceed to more general considerations and analogies: In the 
Poetics, Plato’s views are obviously much in Aristotle’s thoughts, 
though Plato’s name does not occur at all in the portions that survive. 
In the Nicomachean Ethics, there is not only an intimate connection 
of thought, but an early, famous, and unmistakable reference to 
Platonic “friends.”” In the Politics, the references to Plato and the 
Platonic Socrates are frequent, explicit, and fundamental. The 
opening chapters of the Rhetoric do not give Plato’s name, but I 
wish to suggest that they contain some verbal echoes of his Gorgias 
which are meant to be “vocal to the wise.” 

At the very beginning, % pyropixh éoriv avriorpodos TH Suadexrixy 
(“Rhetoric is the counterpart of Dialectic’’) looks like a direct refer- 
ence to Socrates’ annoying observation in the Gorgias (465D) that 
“rhetoric is the counterpart of high-class cookery [dvriorpodos 
éYorouias].”* The occurrence of dvricrpodos in the two passages was 
noticed by some of the early editors of the Rhetoric, but it is not men- 
tioned, in his commentary or his Introduction, by Cope, who says too 
little on the whole question of Aristotle’s relation to Plato in this 


1 When 6 and 6 may have stood next to each other, the likelihood of loss is greater, 
e.g., 6 WAdrwy 1376a. 10, 5c’ 8 Dwxpadrns 1398a. 24, & Anuoobevns 1407a. 5. 


2 Op. cit., XXXVI, 194-95. 


3 Plato couples dvriarpogos with either the genitive or the dative; the former con- 
struction may be preferred here because another dative—& yYuxj—follows immediately. 
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treatise. The coincidence of language is not, I think, a mere accident. 
For one thing, it does not stand alone—a point not hitherto brought 
out. In the same passage of the Gorgias, rhetoric is called ‘‘a branch 
of flattery [koXaxeias udpiov, 466A].”’ In the second chapter (1356a. 
30) of the Rhetoric, Jebb’s translation gives: ‘Rhetoric is a branch 
[uop.dy ru] or an image [duoiwya] of Dialectic, as we said at the begin- 
ning.” The reference in the concluding word is to dvriorpogos rij 
diadexrixy at the opening of the Rhetoric; and we may remark how 
much Cope, whose text Jebb follows, loses by ignoring the best 
manuscript (A°) which gives, in the passage under discussion, not 
duolwua (“image,” or “copy’’) but duoia (“like’’)—a reading con- 
firmed by 1359b. 11, where all the manuscripts have dyuoia & éoriv 
( pnropixyn) . ... Th duadexrixf. Cope is rightly perturbed by 
the thought of any precise correspondence between rhetoric and 
dialectic, such as dvriorpodos would naturally suggest. He does not 
see that Aristotle, with half-malicious, half-playful exaggeration, 
opens fire by saying: “ Rhetoric is the exact equivalent [not of cook- 
ery, but] of dialectic”; and, having indulged in this characteristically 
captious pleasantry at Plato’s expense, a little later he openly corrects 
himself and says that it is a “branch of dialectic and resembles it 
[duota, not duoiwual.” The word pdpiov is too common, in Aristotle 
and elsewhere, to be regarded as in itself a clear verbal echo of any- 
thing in Plato. But trodvera (1356a. 27), found only three lines 
away from pdpidy re ris dtadexrixyjs, may confidently be compared 
with bzodtca in the passage of the Gorgias; the more so that 4 pnropiKxn 
is the subject in the former case and 1% xoXaxevrixy in the latter, 
while this metaphorical use of drodvec#ar is rare enough in Aristotle. 

On the analogy of similar treatises, we should, as has already 
been indicated, expect Aristotle to hint—and the earlier the better — 
at his attitude toward the teaching of Plato in the subject under 
review. In the Rhetoric it is not easy to find a better hint than that 
seemingly given in the first chapter, which is written with special care 
and serves the purpose of a modern preface. Nor is Aristotle’s 
quotation of avriorpodos (if we may regard it as a quotation) simply 
a bit of carping. We may read the sentence in this way: 


Plato was wrong when, in the Gorgias, he caricatured rhetoric as mere 
cookery and flattery and gave it up as past redemption. But he was right 
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when, in the Phaedrus, he showed that it might be reconstructed on the basis 
of dialectic and psychology; and I lose no time in making it known, through 
six words of patent and arresting challenge, that I mean, in the treatise now 
opening, to follow the more helpful view sketched in the Phaedrus and to 
treat rhetoric as an art, and not as a palate-tickling knack [cf. Rhetoric 
1354a. 6-11 with Gorgias 463B and 501A]. Let the meBots Snmovpyos 
[Gorgias 453A, E] view be held by men like Gorgias: philosophers should 
be able to frame a better theory [Svvapyis wept Exacrov Tod Gewpioat Td évdexd- 
pevov mibavov, Rhetoric 1355b. 25] of public speech. 


It is of some interest to notice, in conclusion, that when, in the 
Rhetoric (i. c. 11. 13716. 30) and the Gorgias (484E), Aristotle and 
Plato are illustrating a belief they held in common—that of an épyor, 
or proper function, as appertaining to each individual—they both 
have recourse to one and the same passage of Euripides. Aristotle 
attributes the lines to 6 wounryjs (so A°; the other manuscripts, 
Evpuridns) and quotes them thus: 

Kami Tovr’ émeiyerat, 
vénwy Exdorys Huepas mA€iorov Epos, 
iv’ abrds avrod tuyxaver BeATiCTOS wy. 
In an earlier chapter of the same book (i. c. 7. 1364b. 21), some 
acceptance is assumed for 5 \otr’ dv 6 BedTiwv, } ardGs 4H 7 BeATiov, 
olov 76 dbixetoOar waddov 7 adixetv’ TovTo yap 6 duxatdrepos Gv €dotTO. 
This is the principle which, against current opinion, Socrates recog- 
nizes as binding in the Gorgias 469c, BovNoiuny per av éyuye obbérepa’ 
el 5’ dvayxatov ein déixety H GdixetoPar, EXoiunv Gv waddov ddcxetoOar 
h déixetv. Isocrates, at the age of ninety-four, can reject this view 
as a senseless paradox and ascribe it to “some few of the pretenders 
to philosophy [éAvyou rivés Tv tpogrotovpérwv elvar cop&v, Panath., 
§ 117], by whom Plato and, his followers are no doubt meant, just as 
Aristotle may be meant in that curious passage, Panath. §§ 17-19. 


























CICERO TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS i. 74 


By Hersert C. Nutrine 


Certain questions of text criticism in connection with Cicero’s 
philosophical works are greatly complicated by the methods he used 
and the conditions under which he wrote. Many a passage seems 
in need of emendation, yet we are not quite sure that we are dealing 
with an actual corruption of the text. 

In fairness it should perhaps be noted, by way of preface, that in 
ancient times the demands made upon a writer were somewhat 
different from those of the present day. Often an author spent 
endless pains upon the artistic perfection of his work; but truth for 
truth’s sake, absolute accuracy, clear logic, and the avoidance of all 
inconsistency and obscurity, these were demands that did not weigh 
heavily upon the mind of the man who took pen in hand. Hence 
it sometimes happens that a modern scholar, who undertakes to 
reduce to a logical scheme some ancient treatise on philosophy or the 
like, finds that he is applying a test altogether unsuited to the work 
of a man who wrote as the spirit moved, and who took no time after- 
ward to check up what he had written. 

If Cicero required any excuse for sins under this head, he might 
well plead for indulgence in regard to his philosophical works, which 
were composed in such rapid succession, and from which he was 
called away so abruptly by public duties in the performance of which 
he met an untimely end. 

One of his most serious faults of composition may be illustrated 
from the first book of the Tusculan Disputations. It is his aim in 
this book to make for happy living by dispelling the fear of death; to 
this end, the chief speaker undertakes to show that death is no evil, 
whether the soul is immortal or whether death means annihilation. 

Instead, however, of confining himself to this simple and clear 
program, the speaker first incorporates a long, constructive argument 
in favor of the view that the soul is immortal; then, later in the book, 
when considering the bearing of the other alternative, he introduces 
[Cuasstcat PatwoLoey, XIX, October, 1924] 347 
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certain paragraphs in support of the view that the soul is annihilated 
at death. Not content with this, in arguing for annihilation he 
actually discredits and flouts one of the chief arguments previously 
introduced by him in proof of the soul’s immortality (cf. i. 90 with 
1. 31 ff.). 

From the modern point of view, such random and inconsistent 
treatment of a theme would be held a sufficient ground for rejecting 
any claim of the treatise to be regarded as a serious contribution to 
the subject under discussion. As for Cicero himself, it is a question 
how far he was conscious of these defects in his work, and to what 
extent such consciousness would have troubled him. 

One gathers the impression that logic and consistency concerned 
him less than the problem of turning out something rhetorically 
attractive. Consider, for example, the time he must have spent on 
the preparation of translations from the Greek poets—and for the 
avowed reason: ne quo ornamento in hoc genere disputationis careret 
Latina oratio (ii. 26). And while in v. 32 he represents one of the 
hearers as raising a certain question as to consistency in the treatment 
of a given topic, the wording of the reply suggests that the query 
was entertained chiefly that the speaker might parade his adherence 
to the principles of the New Academy, the school to which Cicero 
himself professed allegiance. 

Carelessness and inconsistency are frequently found even within 
the limits of a single sentence, and of course, in the construction of 
long, complicated periods, even a person who is writing slowly and 
carefully may easily fall into anacoluthon (ef. i. 30, i. 68 ff., and ii. 3); 
but the infelicities allowed to stand in the shorter sentences certainly 
are significant, e.g.: 

i. 84: Mitto alios; etiamne nobis expedit ? qui et domesticis et forensibus 
solaciis ornamentisque privati—certe, si ante occidissemus, morsnosa malis, 
non a bonis abstraxisset. 

i. 56: Nam sanguinem, bilem, pituitam, ossa, . . . . et totius corporis 
figuram videor posse dicere, unde concreta et quo modo facta sint; animum 
ipsum—si nihil esset in eo nisi id, ut per eum viveremus, tam natura putarem 
hominis vitam sustentari quam vitis, quam arboris. 

In such ragged composition as this one can kardly fail to see a 
reflex of Cicero’s state of mind at the time of writing. The trials and 
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disappointments of his later years bore heavily on a volatile and 
supersensitive disposition, that was so easily chilled by any adverse 
blast. In fact, he was plunged in the deepest gloom, and his writing 
in spots resembles somewhat the work of a person suffering from 
brain-fag. It is true that he tried to persuade himself that he was 
doing the state a service of the highest worth in working out a philo- 
sophical series; but the eager haste with which he turned aside from 
this task, as soon as the way again opened into the field of active 
politics, shows rather clearly what his real preference was. Mean- 
while he kept doggedly at the self-imposed task. 

All this complicates very much the matter of text criticism; for, 
in writing done under the circumstances described above, the mere 
fact that a word or phrase is awkward or inconsistent does not raise 
the same doubt of its genuineness as would be the case if the same 
conditions were found in a more careful composition. Hence the 
position of the critic is a difficult one, not inaptly described in words 
which Cicero himself uses in another connection: 

i. 73: Itaque dubitans, cireumspectans, haesitans, multa adversa reverens, 
tamquam in rate in mari immenso nostra vehitur ratio. 

It happens, unfortunately, that evidence of interpolation in the 
text of the T'usculan Disputations is too patent to be lightly dis- 
regarded; and it frequently becomes a very nice question to determine 
whether a given infelicity is due to Cicero’s carelessness and haste, 
or whether it results from the incorporation of a marginal comment: 
e.g. : 

i. 101: Pari animo Lacedaemonii in Thermopylis occiderunt; in quos 
Simonides: 

Dic, hospes, Spartae nos te hic vidisse iacentis, 

Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 
[Quid ille dux Leonidas dicit? ‘‘Pergite animo forti, Lacedaemonii; hodie 
apud inferos fortasse cenabimus.” Fuit haec gens fortis, dum Lycurgi 
leges vigebant]. E quibus unus, cum Perses hostis in conloquio dixisset 
glorians: ‘Solem prae iaculorum multitudine et sagittarum non videbitis,”’ 
“Tn umbra igitur,” inquit, “pugnabimus.” 
The words here bracketed clearly interrupt the course of the thought; 
for beyond a doubt the phrase E quibus unus refers to the Spartans 
who fought at Thermopylae, and not to the nation generally. More- 
over, the remark here credited to Leonidas is far less in point than 
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the incident related in the last sentence of the passage. Should we, 
therefore, recognize here the hand of an interpolator, or should we 
accept such clumsy composition as the work of Cicero himself? 
About the only argument that could be urged in defense of the 
bracketed words is that the style of introduction (Quid ille dux 
Leonidas dicit?) accords well with two other passages in the imme- 
diate context (Quae est igitur eius oratio, qua, etc., i. 97; and Qualis 
tandem Lacaena? i. 102). 

In the following passage the same difficulty is illustrated, but 
with an added complication: 

i. 3: Annis fere DX post Romam conditam, Livius fabulam dedit C. 

Claudio, Caeci filio, M. Tuditano consulibus anno ante natum Ennium 
{qui fuit maior natu quam Plautus et Naevius]. 
It is clear that the closing words of this passage are at least out of 
place; for they cannot refer to Ennius. They state a fact that is 
true of Livius; and it is possible that they were placed properly by 
Cicero, and that afterward through an error, or errors, in copying 
they were shifted to their present position. 

If it be objected that Cicero would not be likely to break his 
sentence awkwardly to introduce this needless information in regard 
to Livius, it might be asked in turn what we are to say of the itali- 
cized words in the following: 

i. 92: Endymion vero, si fabulas audire volumus, ut nescio quando in 
Latmo obdormivit, qui est mons Cariae, nondum, opinor, est experrectus. 
Yet it must be admitted that it would suit best with our sense of the 
fitness of things to reject the bracketed words above as being the work 
of some marginal scribbler that has later found a place at haphazard 
in the text. 

More conclusive is a passage in which Cicero is enumerating the 
miseries that Pompey would have escaped, had he died before the 
civil war broke out: 


i. 86: Non enim cum socero bellum gessisset, non inparatus arma sumpsis- 
set, non domum reliquisset, non ex Italia fugisset, non exercitu amisso nudus 
in servorum ferrum et manus incidisset [non liberi defleti, non fortunae 
omnes a victoribus possiderentur]. 


As a matter of fact, the sons of Pompey outlived their father; hence 
an earlier demise would not have saved him any grief under this head. 
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Moreover, only one of the sons was dead at the time Cicero penned 
this passage. Consequently the words non liberi defleti could hardly 
have been written by him; and the acceptance of the variant deleti 
for deflett hardly improves matters. Here at length we seemed 
forced to recognize the work of a later hand. It is conceivable 
enough that some reader, interested in the catalogue of woes that 
followed the outbreak of the war, might add in the margin details 
not relevant to the purpose in hand, and that these later should be 
incorporated in the body of the text. 

The passage which properly is the subject of this note reads as 
follows: 

i. 74: Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis deus iniussu hine nos suo de- 

migrare; cum vero causam iustam deus ipse dederit, ut tunc Socrati, nune 
Catoni, saepe multis, ne ille medius fidius vir sapiens laetus ex his tenebris 
in lucem illam excesserit, nec tamen illa vincula carceris ruperit [leges enim 
vetant], sed tamquam a magistratu aut ab aliqua potestate legitima, sic 
a deo evocatus atque emissus exierit. 
It is generally agreed among commentators that the words here 
bracketed have to do with suicide; and since there clearly were no 
laws to prevent a Roman citizen from ta’ ing his own life, it is assumed 
that the reference is to the unwritten divine law implied at the outset 
of the passage. But this disposition of the matter involves very 
serious difficulties. 

In the first place, in addition to the awkwardness of its introduc- 
tion at this point, the phrase leges enim vetant is certainly too specific 
and definite for an echo of the opening words of the paragraph. Heine 
seems to have been sensible of this difficulty; for he seeks outside 
the limits of the present passage for support for the view that leges 
enim vetant has reference to the unwritten divine law. To quote him 
exactly: 


Unter leges sind hier die vouor dyapo, das Naturgesetz, zu verstehen. 
In der gleichzeitig mit den Tusculanen geschriebenen Rede pro Scauro ec. 
4, fubrt Cic. ebenfalls die Ansichten des Socrates iiber den Tod an und 
fihrt dann fort: qui (Pythagoras et Plato) tamen ipsi mortem ita laudant, ut 
fugere vitam vetent atque id contra foedus fiert dicant legemque naturae. 


In the second place, this interpretation of the bracketed words does 
not accord well with the sense of the passage as a whole. For 
obviously Cicero means to say that when, on the admonition of God, 
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the wise and good man puts an end to his own life, this act will find 
its analogy, not in the violence of a jail delivery, but in the dismissal 
of a prisoner by order of the court. If this is the correct interpreta- 
tion, then the phrase nec tamen illa vincula carceris ruperit would 
mean: “Nor will he therein have broken through his prison bars,” 
ie., “Such action on his part will not constitute a breaking out of 
jail.” 

In other words, the phrase primarily does not assert that the good 
and wise man will not do a certain thing, but rather indicates the 
light in which his action is to be viewed, if he commits suicide under 
the conditions described. Hence (concludes the critical note in the 
Tischer-Sorof edition) : 

Da es sich also nicht um die Aussage dessen, was er thun wird, sondern 
um ein Urteil dariiber handelt, wie dies anzufassen sei, kann auch nicht der 
Bestimmungsgrund fiir sein Handeln angegeben sein. 

Partly on this second ground, in the critical note just cited, the 
words leges enim vetant are rejected as a marginal gloss appended 
carelessly by some reader, under the influence of the opening phrase 
of the paragraph. That the words are a gloss I am inclined to agree; 
but I raise the question whether they refer to suicide. 

Why might they not be suggested by the words immediately 
preceding (vincula carceris ruperit), the commentator jotting down 
the pedantic note that breaking jail is against the law? It is dis- 
tinctly in favor of this view that about a page earlier in the text 
(i. 71) there is an extended reference to the events immediately 
preceding the death of Socrates, including his refusal to accept Crito’s 
help in escaping from prison. With the thought in mind of the rever- 
ence for law that prevented Socrates from accepting this chance to 
save his life, what more natural than that, as he reads of the wise 
and good man and reaches the words nec tamen illa vincula carceris 
ruperit, the marginal scribbler should add “for that’s a breach of 
law (leges enim vetant) ? 
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DICASTS IN THE EPHETIC COURTS 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


It is probable that in the period before the different kinds of 
homicide were distinguished the Areopagus tried all murder cases and 
that the institution of the courts of the ephetae at the Palladium, 
Delphinium, and in Phreatto belongs to the time when certain cases 
of homicide had come to be recognized as unpremeditated or justi- 
fiable. Men who had slain unintentionally or who thought that their 
acts were justifiable resorted to shrines for protection. It is natural 
that such persons should be tried at the places where they had taken 
refuge. Hence the minor homicide courts were established at shrines. 
Litigation naturally increased with the growth of the city and the 
Areopagus, while it continued to sit as a body on the most important 
cases, i.e., premeditated homicide, sought relief by drafting sections 
of fifty-one from its own numbers to sit in the minor homicide courts. 
Etymologically épéra: means “men sent out” and is quite applicable 
to a commission of the Areopagus. As in later times each heliastic 
court represented the whole body of dicasts so the ephetae repre- 
sented the Areopagus.! 

The prevailing view is that in the ephetic courts dixacrai were 
substituted for the épéra shortly after the revision of Draco’s laws 
in 409-408. It is certain that the change had been made at the date of 
the oration of Isocrates against Callimachus which was delivered in 
402 or 399.2 In this speech 700 dicasts are mentioned as sitting at the 
Palladium. An oration of Demosthenes delivered about the middle 
of the fourth century represents 500 dicasts as trying a case in the 
Palladium.? The first speech of Lysias, which in all probability 
belongs to the period after the overthrow of the Thirty, was delivered 
before the Delphinium where the court must have consisted of 

1 For the evidence for the views here expressed, cf. Gertrude Smith, Administration 
of Justice from Hesiod to Solon, pp. 16 ff. 

? xviii. 52. 54. Blass dates this speech in 399, Jebb in 402. 

3 tix. 10. 
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dicasts.! In the first place they are addressed as ® ’A@nvato.? which 
is by no means a probable form of address for a court composed of a 
small section of the Areopagus, but which suits admirably a popular 
jury. Furthermore, the orator speaks to the jurors as if they were a 
large, representative body of the Athenian people. For example, he 
tells them that their vote is the most powerful in the city, ravrwv r&v 
év rH woNe Kuptwrary.® Although regular heliastic juries sat in the 
courts of the Palladium and Delphinium the name ephetae for the 
jurors in these courts survived. Demosthenes describes these jurors 
as épérau.4 Aristotle also in a discussion of the Athenian homicide 
courts of his own time represents ephetae as sitting in the Palladium, 
Delphinium, and Phreatto.5 The lexicographers drawing their 
information from Demosthenes and Aristotle continue to use the 
term épéra.® 

The problem to be solved is, when the ephetae of Draco’s time 
were replaced by dicasts. The majority of modern scholars base 
their conclusion that the change was subsequent to the redaction of 
Draco’s homicide laws on the argument that the word épéra: would not 
have been used if heliastic jurors sat in the ephetic courts at this time.’ 


1 For the date cf. Thalheim, Lysias, p. xxxvi. Sandys, Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens, p. 230, says there is ‘‘ nothing to show whether it was delivered before dtxacraj{ 
(Schémann, Scheibe, Frohberger, Blass, Philippi) or before épérac (Forchhammer and 
others) in the court of the Delphinium.” 


2 Lysias i. 6.7. Elsewhere the jurors are addressed as © &vépes. In extant forensic 
speeches the Areopagus is always addressed as & BovAn. The regular form of address to 
the heliastic jurors is & d&vdpes duxacral varied by & advdpes and & *A@nvata. Nowhere 
do we find & épérax used in addressing a jury. 

31,36. Cf. 30. 34. 

4 xxiii. 38. 

5 Ath. Pol. lvii.4. of A\axdvres radra épérar. The word égérac here is a restoration, 
but it seems to be the only possible one, for Harpocration derived his statement about 
the ephetae from Aristotle and this is the only passage where the word can have 
occurred. Kenyon in his latest edition reads édérat. 

6 Cf. Harpocration, Suidas, s.v., and Pollux viii. 125. Miller, article ‘‘Ephetai”’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa, explains the statement of Pollux, xara uixpdv dt kareyedaaOn 7d Tdv pe 
t&v dixaorhproy, as referring to the gradual loss of prestige on the part of the ephetic courts 
before dicasts were substituted for the ephetae. Sandys, on Aristotle Ath. Pol. lvii. 4, 
says that the ephetae perhaps retained their jurisdiction in a formal sense, acting as a 
sort of presiding committee while the actual voting was in the hands of the dicasts. I 
should like to suggest that the Athenians made a jest of the legal fiction involved in 
calling dicasts ephetae and that the reference is to a time when even the official designa- 
tion of ephetae was dropped and the jurors were known only as dicasts. 

7 Lipsius, Attisches Recht, p.40; Keil, Griechische Staatsaltertiimer, in Gercke-Norden, 
Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, III, 350; Lecrivain, article ‘‘Ephetai”’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio; Miller, op. cit.; Philippi, Der Areopag und die Epheten, pp. 318 ff. 
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This argument, however, is of no significance in view of the fact 
mentioned above that in the time of Demosthenes and Aristotle, 
for which there is indisputable evidence that heliastic jurors sat in the 
minor homicide courts, the name é@érax still survived in official docu- 
ments.! In the inscription, which has been largely restored from the 
laws interpolated in speeches of Demosthenes, the ephetae are 
mentioned in four passages. At the beginning there is the following 
provision in connection with the procedure in a trial for unpremedi- 
tated homicide. 


kal éay [u’] éx [r]povolials [x]r[éver ris rwva, hetryer, Suxatev 5é rds 
Baowréas ait[t]o[y] Pd[vo] @ [éav ris airiarar hds Bouv)Aeboavra, rds d[é] 
édéras duaryv[ova.? 
Later in the code the expression rovs épéras dtayvGvar occurs again in 
a passage regarding the procedure to be followed in dealing with a 
person who has killed an exiled murderer while he is keeping his inter- 
dict and again in a provision about justifiable homicide.* Elsewhere 
in the inscription, however, in a provision regarding the granting of 
aideots to an exiled murderer when there are no relatives of his 
victim living the following sentence occurs. 


éav 5& rovrov ped’ hés ér, xréver 5¢ &xolr], y[v]éo[e dé hloe wev]r[é 
xovra Kal hés hou ébérat &kovra Krévar, éoéoO[oly d€[xa hor pparepes éav 
Héd\oow. robros dé [hou revréxo[y]r[a xal] hés ap[tlo[rivder harpéobovr.* 


It is noteworthy that in this case alone in the code the number of the 
ephetae is specified. The distinct reference here to fifty-one ephetae 
occurring between two sections where they are called ephetae only 
must have some significance.’ The passage in which the number 


1 It is interesting to note that the same scholars who use this argument admit that 
the name ephetae continued to be used in the fourth century. Cf. Miller, op. cit. 


2Z).11 ff. The text is that of Dareste, Haussoullier, Reinach, Recueil des inscrip- 
tions juridiques grecques, II, no. 21. For interpretation of the various provisions of 
the code, cf. Gertrude Smith, op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 


SLI. 26 ff.; ll. 33 ff. 
‘Li. 16 ff. 


5 It is noteworthy that this is the case also with the laws inserted in Demosthenes 
(xxvii. 37; xliii, 57, etc.) from which the restoration of the code was largely made. 
Demosthenes xliii. 57 from which the present restoration was made reads # of égérat, 
but the word #4 is probably a misinterpreted rough breathing. Or it may be regarded 
as an explanatory # (‘‘that is to say’’). Cf. Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, No. 78, 1. 14 and Gertrude Smith, ‘‘The Prytaneum in the Athenian Amnesty 
Law,” Classical Philology, XVI, 348. 
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occurs deals not with the actual homicide trial, but with a subsequent 
action. A murderer after serving a term of exile might be granted 
atdeo.s by the relatives of his victim. But if there were no relatives 
he might still obtain aideos. If a body of fifty-one ephetae, on 
reviewing the original trial, confirmed the judgment that the act 
was unpremeditated, then ten phratry members chosen by this body 
might grant the exile permission to return. In the homicide trial 
itself, however, the inscription makes no mention of the number of 
ephetae who were to act. The explanation is then simple. The 
situation affords an excellent example of the tendency of Athenian 
institutions to persist generation after generation in more or less 
modified form. The original ephetic courts were composed of fifty- 
one men chosen as commissions of the Areopagus.? At some time, 
however, prior to the redaction of Draco’s laws heliastic jurors were 
substituted for ephetae in these courts. In only one particular phase 
of homicide cases, the granting of aléeo.s to murderers in exile, did a 
body of fifty-one ephetae continue to function. Presumably this 
body also was now composed of heliastic jurors.? It appears then that 
the Athenians of 409-408 made a real revision of the Draconian code 
and did not blindly continue to speak of fifty-one ephetae when large 
panels of dicasts actually sat in these courts. 

This view of the composition of the ephetic courts at the time of 
the revision of Draco’s laws is consistent with the other passages in 
which the term occurs. A passage which has usually been con- 
sidered of equal weight with the Draconian code in proving a late 


_ introduction of heliastic jurors into the ephetic courts is the amnesty 


law which was passed after the battle of Aegospotami in 405. 


1 It is to be observed that yvd@or is here used of the ephetae while in the three other 
passages dcaye-yvwoxev is used of their decision in an actual trial. Evidently the lawgiver, 
in the case of aldeors, attempted to differentiate the function of the fifty-one ephetae. 
The fifty-one here act like a modern board of pardons which reviews a case and makes 
a recommendation to the chief executive of the state. -yyGo. may very well express 
this action. Cf. Kennedy’s translation of Demosthenes where yva@ou is rendered 
“shall declare’ and d:ayeyrmoxew “decide.” 


2 Cf. Gertrude Smith, Administration of Justice from Hesiod to Solon, pp. 17 ff. 


3 The function of the ephetae is in this case primarily religious, i.e., the granting of 
alSeots. Religious conservatism is satisfied by retaining the number, though the 
personnel is changed. There is, however, no objection to assuming that in this pare 
ticular instance the ephetae continued to be drawn from the Areopagus. 
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arn droca év ornras yéyparra Tov wh vOdde pevavrwr, 7 é 
*Apelov rayou fh tTav éderav 7} éx mpvraveiov ébixdoOn bird Tav Bac- 
Aéwy, ert hovy ris €or Huy? 7} Oavaros xareyvwobn 7 opayeiou 7H 
Tupavvo.s.! 


Here again the phrase r&v éderdv is to be explained as a survival. 
It is a concise way of referring to the courts of the Palladium, the 
Delphinium, and in Phreatto, now manned by heliastic jurors. 
Further confirmation of the view that the reorganization of the 
ephetic courts had been made prior to 409-408 is afforded by two 
speeches of Antiphon. The Choreutes at least was delivered before 
the Palladium.? In this speech there are two forms of address to the 
jury, © Gvdpes Sixacrai® and @ dvépes.* It is quite improbable that 
such a form of address as @ G&vdpes duxaorat would have been used of 
any except heliastic jurors.’ In the Herodes murder trial the defend- 
ant complains that he is being tried as a xaxovpydés when he should 
have been tried before a homicide court. In this connection he says 
to the dicasts that if they release him on the present charge he will 
not escape them altogether, for, when he is brought before the 
proper homicide court, they will be the ones who will try him there also. 
kal deoapévos pev duly éuod viv ekeort rote xppobar Sri ay 
BobdAnobe, drrodéoaar 5é ovd5é BovrebaoacBar Er TWeEpi Euod cyxwper.® 
This passage need not be taken to mean that exactly the same men 
would constitute the jury in the two courts, but rather that in each 
court there would be a heliastic jury which of course represented the 
whole Athenian people. It is impossible that the defendant should 


1 Andocides i. 78. For the text, cf. Gertrude Smith, ‘‘The Prytaneum in the 
Athenian Amnesty Law,” Classical Philology, XVI, 348. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 40, uses 
this law to prove that the change came during the archonship of Eucleides. The 
MS reads 4 AeAduviou after rpvraveiov and Keil, Die Solonische Verfassung, p. 111, has 
accepted this as proof that the Delphinium was already manned by heliastic jurors. 
But this is quite improbable. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit. The phrase is merely a gloss. 

2 Lipsius, op. cit., p. 918, n. 66; Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, I, 195. Blass, I, 
187-88, contends that the Stepmother case also was tried before the Palladium, but 
Lipsius, p. 166, assigns it to the Areopagus. 

§ vi. 1. 

4 vi. 7, 16, 20, ete. 

5 Cf. Blass, op. cit., p. 197, who asserts that the Choreutes trial took place in the 
Palladium before heliastic jurors. 

Sy. 90. Cf. 94. ob5 xpdvos odds 6 diadépwr, &y G radra vouluws mpdted’ a viv 
duds rapavéuws relBovor ol Karnyopa Wndlcacdar . . . . viv udv ody yrwpioral ylyvecbe 
tis Sixns, Tore 5¢ Stxacral Trav papripwr. 
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have spoken in this way if his case on being transferred to the proper 
homicide court (in this case the Palladium) was to come before a small 
special body. These speeches delivered prior to 411 B.c. afford the 
earliest evidence for heliastic jurors in the ephetic courts. 

Inasmuch as the ephetae were originally commissions of the 
Areopagus it is natural in seeking to determine the date of the 
reorganization of these courts to connect it with the curtailment of 
the jurisdiction of the Areopagus.!. Twice in the fifth century the 
Areopagus was shorn of some of its powers. Under Ephialtes in 462, 
various cases which had formerly been under the jurisdiction of the 
Areopagus were turned over to the heliastic courts.? Aristotle gives 
no definite information about the types of cases involved, but it 
seems certain that the jurisdiction of the Areopagus was now prac- 
tically confined to homicide cases. Subsequently Pericles r@v ’Apeo- 
TayiTav éva mapeidero.4 Now the only change which Pericles could 
have made at that time was to substitute dicasts for the commissions 
of the Areopagus which sat in the ephetic courts. An adequate 
motive for such a change is found in his inauguration of pay for dicasts 
as a bid for popular favor in his contest with the wealthy Cimon. It 
is only natural that he should increase the amount disbursed by the 
state by extending the jurisdiction of the dicasts.5 Aristotle’s failure 
to mention at this point the transfer of the three homicide courts to 
heliastic jurors is easily explained. The ephetae are Areopagites. 

The general tendency of Athenian constitutional development 
from the time of Solon was to throw more and more power into the 
hands of the heliastic courts. The substitution of dicasts for ephetae 
is a natural and important step in this development. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1Cf. Wyse, Companion to Greek Studies, p. 479, ‘‘ Whether this ancient institution 
[the ephetae] survived at all under the developed democracy is doubtful.” 

2 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. xxv. 2; Plutarch, Pericles ix; Cimon xv. Schulthess, Das 
attische Volksgericht, p. 22, says that ypad?) rapavoyuwy, audit of officials and dokimasia 
were assigned to the heliastic courts. 

3 Philochorus FHG i. 407. ’"E@tadrns udva xarédumre rH EE ’Apelou mayou BovdAf ra 
brép rod gmparos. 

4 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. xxvii. 1; Plutarch, Pericles ix. 

5 Rauchenstein, Philologus, V, 603, says that Pericles limited the powers of the 
ephetae at this time to deciding whether a case was premeditated or unpremeditated 
homicide. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 26, n. 83. 

















ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE UNDER 
PISISTRATUS 


By Rosert J. BonNER 


Pisistratus seized the government of Athens by force but chose 
to rule “constitutionally”? (wodrixds) rather than “despotically’”! 
(rupavyixas). He took care, however, that the chief offices should 
be held by his relatives and adherents.2. Under the established consti- 
tution which Pisistratus preserved in form the magistrates were 
selected by lot from a group elected by the tribes. Such a system 
would not be difficult to manipulate so as to secure officials agreeable 
to the tyrant. It is unlikely that the people were assembled for 
any purpose after they were disarmed and told to “go home and 
attend to their private affairs, while he for the future would manage 
the business of the state.’”’ His policy was to keep the people busy 
and contented ‘in order that they might have neither the desire 
nor the leisure to attend to public affairs.” According to Greek 
notions ‘‘public affairs” (ra xowd) included the administration of 
justice.5 

Solon laid the foundation of the subsequent democratic judicial 
system by allowing appeals from the decisions of the magistrates, all 
of whom exercised judicial functions, to the popular courts. Obvi- 
ously no tyrant be he never so inclined to govern ‘“‘according to the 
established laws’’® would venture to permit the people to reverse the 
verdicts of the magistrates whom he selected. In this case the remedy 
was simple. Pisistratus had only to abolish the right of appeal but 
recently acquired and revert to the old system under which magis- 
trates had “power to decide cases finally on their own authority.’” 

1 Aristotle Constitution of Athens xvi. 2, translated by Kenyon. 

2 Thucydides vi. 54. 

3 Aristotle op. cit. viii. 1. 

4 Ibid. xv. 5; xvi. 3. 

5 Gertrude Smith, Administration of Justice from Hesiod to Solon, pp. 1 ff. 

6 Herodotus i. 59. 


7 Aristotle op. cit. iii. 5. 
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Pisistratus ran little or no risk in allowing magistrates and judicial 
officers who were his own appointees to administer justice. In 
furtherance of his policy of keeping the people on their farms the 
tyrant appointed justices to go on circuit throughout the country 
districts. Pisistratus himself like the earlier chiefs on occasion went 
about among the rural inhabitants “settling disputes.”” The words 
diarvwr rods diahepouévous at once suggest the process of arbitration. 
And no doubt Pisistratus and the itinerant judges like arbitrators 
attempted to effect a compromise before rendering judgment.’ It 
may very well be that Pisistratus’ casual experiences as a composer 
of disputes suggested to him the appointment of these rural judges. 
Criminal and civil or public and private cases were in all probabil- 

ity not so clearly distinguished as they came to be later. The cases 
that came before the circuit judges were mainly civil as the words 
Tous dtadepouévovs would seem to indicate. The same was true also 
of the archons, though the Thesmothetae may have had both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction as they had under the earlier system.? But the 
bulk of the criminal cases would naturally fall within the jurisdiction 
of the Areopagus which is known to have continued to function as a 
homicide court under the tyrants. Even Pisistratus himself was 
summoned before the Areopagus on a charge of murder. Under the 
pre-Solonian system it was the criminal court “which inflicted 
personal punishments and fines summarily upon all who misbehaved 
themselves.’”’ Under the Solonian system it “corrected offenders, 
having full powers to inflict either fines or personal punishment. 
.’ It also tried those who conspired for the overthrow of the 
state, Solon having enacted a process of impeachment to deal with 
such offenders.4 There would seem to be no good reason why a 
tyrant who was disposed to govern constitutionally might not with 
perfect safety have permitted the Areopagus to continue to administer 
criminal justice. It was recruited from ex-magistrates who were 
his own appointees. There is no indication that the process provided 
for subverters of the government was employed to protect the 


1 Aristotle op. cit. xvi. Cf. Bonner, ‘‘Institution of Athenian Arbitrators,’ Class. 
Philol., XI, 193 ff. 

2 Cf. Gertrude Smith, op. cit., pp. 24 ff. 

3 Aristotle op. cit. xvi. 8. 

* Aristotle op. cit. iii. 6; viii. 4. 
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tyranny once it was well established. Aristogeiton the tyrannicide 
after being interrogated under torture in the presence of Hippias was 
slain by the tyrant’sown hand. But no conclusion can be drawn from 
this case as to the personal participation of the tyrants in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The statement that Pisistratus was rots duapra- 
vovot avyyvwyuov.xds refers to the pardoning power which as head of 
the state he would naturally exercise.! 

Pisistratus has the credit for coutributing unwittingly to Athenian 
practice one of its most admirable features—public arbitration. His 
rural justices abolished on the overthrow of the tyranny were restored 
in 453-452 when there was a great increase in litigation in the dicas- 
teries due to the reorganization of the Areopagus. They now num- 
bered thirty. When the board was reorganized and increased to forty 
on the overthrow of the Thirty the arbitral functions of the original 
board were assigned to the public arbitrators. De Sanctis, I believe, 
stands alone in rejecting the statement of Aristotle who is the only 
ancient writer who attributes the establishment of these judges to 
Pisistratus. The objection that they could not have been called 
xara dnuous at this time is of little weight, for although the demes were 
not treated as distinct political units until the reforms of Cleisthenes 
they were ancient divisions, more ancient than the naucrariae. To 
his further obiection that it is not easy to understand why Cleis- 
thenes should have abolished them it is sufficient to reply that it was 
only natural to dispense with an innovation of a hated régime par- 
ticularly when the new system encouraged the citizens to resort to 
the city rather than stay on their farms. His final objection is that 
“le ragioni che spiegano la istituzione di duxagral xara dqyovs nella 
eta di Pericle non sussistono per |’eta di Pisistrato, quando i tesmo- 
teti non avevano avuto il carico d’istruire tutti i processi di stato 
tolti all’ Areopago.’’? It is quite true that so far as the legal situation 
was concerned the new judges were not needed until the period when 
the reorganization of the Areopagus threw additional burdens on the 
dicasteries. But the policy of Pisistratus was determined by political 
not judicial considerations. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Aristotle op. cit. xvi. 2. 
2 Storia della Reppublica Ateniense dalle Origini alle Riformi di Clistene, p. 305. 








FRANK FROST ABBOTT 
Diep aT Montreux, SWITZERLAND, JULY 23, 1924 


The faculty of Princeton University places on its record this 
Minute regarding the death of Professor Frank Frost Abbott: 

“ After full preparation, based on his Yale training and subsequent 
study, and after seven years’ service on the Faculty of Yale, he entered 
on his earlier career of fourteen years in the formative period of the 
University of Chicago, where his rare scholarship and large construc- 
tive influence on general plans and policies soon won him high 
recognition. 

“His later career of eighteen years belongs to Princeton. Of his 
life and influence here this Minute can make but brief notice. Some 
fuller tribute is needed to delineate with just expression the portrait 
of his gentle, studious spirit. 

“His mind was historical and his field was political and social 
Roman civilization, as disclosed in its language, literature, and 
antiquities, in its unbroken continuity of life, and notably in its 
relation to the problems of today. A fine instance of this sweep of 
vision is his recent book on Roman Politics, written down to the 
general understanding, yet not a weakened popularizing of his theme, 
but the fine summing and simplifying done by a master—only the 
things of prime importance, the main architectural lines surely 
drawn and all else discarded. This book, more than any other 
thing he wrote, shows in general the structure of his thinking. His 
more elaborated works reveal his scholarship in detail as well as in 
the large. Herein may be noted his breadth of view, affluence of 
knowledge, critical strictness, fine exactness, and above all his sanity 
of historical judgment. It is gratifying to learn that competent 
judges believe his forthcoming work on Roman Municipal Government 
will prove to be his crowning achievement. 

“To his students he was an enlightening teacher and faithful 
adviser. In our councils he was neither contentious nor silent, and 
always considerate. His temper was not controversial, but tolerant 
and patiently deliberative, and his quiet advice, never obtruded, 
was eagery sought. His horizon was wider than his own work and 
he was always thinking of what was beyond it—the work of other 
men, other fields, other times—and thus came to find his refreshment 
in reflecting calmly on the larger themes of human life. 

“His gentle friendliness endeared him to all and his uncomplaining 
endurance of long and discouraging illness has left us a shining 
example not to be forgotten.” 

ANDREW FLEMING WEST 
GrorGE B. McCLeLiuan 
EpwarRpD Capps 

Committee 
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THE DURATION OF THE EFFICACY OF THE 
TAUROBOLIUM 


Vivere cum speras viginti mundus in annos. 


The meaning of this verse, taken from the taunt directed apparently 
against Vettius Agorius Praetextatus by the anonymous author of the 
Carmen contra Paganos (PLM iii. p. 290, 62), has been made clearer by two 
inscriptions: CJL vi. 504, of 376 a.p., which closes with the couplet, 

vota Faventinus bis deni suscipit orbis 
ut mactet repetens aurata fronte bicornes, 


and ibid. 512, of 390 a.p., 


Ceionius Rufius Volu[siljanus . . . . iterato, viginti annis 
exp[le]tis, taurobolii sui (sic), aram constitu[it] et consecravit. 


From these it is evident that one who enjoyed the bloody rite of the 
taurobolium was assured of protection for twenty years. In fact, as is well 
known, this form of initiation into the mysteries of the Great Mother of the 
Gods was a symbolic death and rebirth, as is shown by the word renatus, in 
the confident expression used by the noble Sextilius Agesilaus Aedesius, 
pater patrum dei Solis invicti Mithrae, hierofanta 
Hecata(rum), dei Liberi archibucolus, taurobolio 
criobolioque in aeternum renatus [CJL vi. 510, of 
376 a.D.].! 


The day on which the rite was celebrated became the dies natalis of the 
devotee. So we find (ibid. ii. 5260) aram tauroboli sui natalici redditi d.d. 
(cf. ibid. xiii. 573, a dedication natalici virib[us]). Perhaps, as has been 
conjectured, the first tawrobolium conferred safety for twenty years, the 
second for eternity; but this conclusion is mere conjecture. The writer is 
inclined to think that that in aeternum renatus represents rather the enthusi- 
astic hopes of the devotee than any dogma.” 

Our evidence, in any case, points to twenty years as the term for which 
security was obtained; at the close of that period the pious might receive a 
second taurobolium, as did a clarissima femina, sacerdus maxima M.d.m.I., 
in 383 a.p. (ibid. vi. 502: tawrobolio criobolioque repetito), and Ceonius Rufus 
Volusinianus in 390 a.p. (bid. 512, quoted in part above). 


1 CIL vi. 736, in which the same expression in aeternum renatus reoccurs, is gener- 
ally regarded as false. 


2 For the common view cf. Graillot, Le Culte de Cybéle (Paris, 1912), pp. 172 f. 
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The question naturally arises as to why twenty years was regarded as the 
period through which the rite was efficacious, a question that, so far as I have 
noticed, has not been answered. The explanation is probably to be found in 
the material that Roscher has collected in his treatises “‘ Die Tessarakontaden 
und Tessarakontadenlehren der Griechen und anderer Volker,” Ber. d. Gesell. 
d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Kl., LXI (1909) 20 ff., and “Die Zahl 40 in 
Glauben, Brauch und Schriftentum der Semiten.’’ Roscher there shows that 
among Greeks and Romans a yeved was sometimes reckoned as twenty years, 
the half of the more common forty.!. So Diogenes Laertius says of Pythagoras 
(viii. 10): Suaepetrar 8& Kai tov rod dvOpwrov Biov otrws: ais eixoot Erea, 
venviakos €ikoo1, veavins €lKool, yépwv €ikoot. ai d& HALKiat mpds Tas Wpas Dde 
ovppeTpor mais éap, venvioxos Oépos, venvins POworwpov, yépwv xepov. To 
this we may add Ovid’s charming comparison (Met. xv. 199 ff.): 

Quid? Non in species succedere quattuor annum 
Aspicis, aetatis peragentem imitamina nostrae? 

The Athenian éf7Bor were thought in a sense to reach their majority at the 
close of the twentieth year (Arist. II. A. 47. 10). Apparently this same year 
was significant in the case of the Spartan youth as well (cf. Roscher, op. cit., 
p. 75, Anm. 96). From Helen’s flight with Paris to the close of the Trojan 
War was a complete yevea of twenty years (J/. 24. 765 f.): 

non yap viv por 70d’ eetxoorov Eros éorw 

€& ov KeiDev EBnv Kai éuns areAnjAvOa ratpys. 
Odysseus, too, is absent twenty years (Od. 16. 206); and many other 
instances may be found in Roscher (loc. cit.). The same author shows (ibid., 
pp. 156 ff.) that among the Romans also there is evidence of a yevea of forty 
years, with its half, quite independent of Greek influence. Likewise among 
the eastern peoples of Indo-European origin, as well as among the Semites. 

Is it not probable, then, that the belief that the tawroboliwm was efficacious 
for twenty years, i.e., half a generation, was brought from Anatolia or Persia 
to the West, where it fell in with a belief current from prehistoric times among 
the Greeks and Romans? 

But if this be true, what shall we say of the statement made in a taurobolic 
inscription discovered near the Piazza of St. Peter’s in the summer of 1919? 
Marucchi, who first published it,? regarded it as a sepulchral inscription, 
which it can hardly be; it is rather taurobolic, as Cumont has said. Two 
lines seem to refer to a second celebration of the rite: 

dxTw yap AvkdBavras éx’ eikoow NpEeuneovTas 
vixta SucKedacas adOis €Onxe pdos. 

If this interpretation is correct, we have here for the first time twenty-eight 
years given as the period during which the effect of the taurobolium was 
1Cf. Hesych: yevea* riv 5é yevedy idloravrat érwy of pev x’, ol 5é xe’, of St X’. 

2 Notizie (1922), pp. 81 ff. 

3 Comptes rendus de l’ Académie des inscriptions (1923), pp. 253 ff. 
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believed to last.1 The explanation of this period is more difficult than of the 
usual twenty years, but we may conjecture that probably the sacred number 
“7” lies at the basis of this reckoning and that the lunar month, reckoned 
as often at 28 days (4X7), has had its influence. This conjecture may not 
be so wide from the mark when we consider the great part the heavenly 
bodies play in the eastern religions.’ 

Currrorp H. Moore 


PAUSANIAS AND THE ATLAS METOPE 


On the metopes of the frieze on the ends of the cella of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia are represented the labors of Heracles. The fourth metope 
at the east end shows him in the center supporting the heavens, with a 
female figure behind him and Atlas extending toward him the Apples of the 
Hesperides.2 Practically all scholars accept this obvious identification of 
the male figures, but Pausanias is supposed to have confused the two. 

This allegation against Pausanias arises from the supposedly inevitable 
interpretation of his description of Heraclesas “ArAavros Td popnua éxdexer Oar 
péAXwv (v. 10.9). The heavens are supposed to be meant by ddpnya; in 
which case, since the real Heracles already supports them, Pausanias must 
have thought Atlas was Heracles. Frazer in his translation and in his notes 
(I, 251; III, 525), Hitzig and Bluemner in their edition (II, 1, 336 f.), Curtius 
(Aith. Mitth., I, 209), Overbeck (Gesch. der Griech. Plastik, 1, 336 f.), Wernicke 
(Pauly-Wissowa, II, 2130), Furtwiingler (Rosch. Lex. I, 1, 709), Baumeister 
(Denk., I, 224), and Robert (P. als Schriftsteller, pp. 67 £.)—all give the same 
verdict against the guide. In my opinion, by ¢épyua Pausanias means not 
the sky but the apples,‘ and he is actually in precise agreement with his 
critics in understanding that Atlas has just returned with the apples and 
Heracles is about to shift back the heavens to him and receive the apples. 


1T am unable to accept the views of Rose, set forth in the JHS, XII (1923), 194 ff., 
who feels some qualms himself over his interpretation of jpeuéovras as “idle,” whereas 
it clearly means “peaceful.” 


2On the number ‘“7”’ and its various multiples, see Roscher, ‘‘ Die enneadischen 
und hebdomadischen Fristen und Wochen der iAltesten Griechen,’”’ Abh. der phil.-hist. 
Klasse der Kénigl. Sdcsischen Gesell. d. Wiss., Vol. XXI (1903), No. IV. 


3 See Boetticher, Olympia, Das Fest und seine Statte, 2 ed. Taf. xi opp. p. 294; 
Treu, Die Bildwerke von Olympia in Stein u. Thon, III, Taf. xl; Luckenbach, Kunst u. 
Gesch., Teil 1, 6 ed., fig. 46, p. 28; Luckenbach e Adami, L’Arte nel Mondo Antico, 
fig. 139, p. 38; Reinach, Repertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Rom., no. 1, p. 198; Waldmann, 
Griech. Originale, no. 69; Overbeck, Gesch. der Griech. Plastik, 4.ed., I, 335, fig. 89; 
von Mach, Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture, pl. 90; Gardner, Handbook 
of Greek Sculpture, I, 228, fig. 48. 


* Hitzig-Bluemner seem to admit the linguistic possibility of this but reject it. 
See Robert, loc. cit., for a conjecture as to P.’s mental processes. 
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®épw commonly expresses or implies motion!; it was used of Hephaestus’ 
famous fall from Heaven to Lemnos and, in the Theaetetus, of the Heraclitean 
eternal change. Pausanias himself uses it in v. 18. 4 of the bringing of these 
apples, and it is used four times to describe this act by the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes (iv. 1396). If we turn up our noun ¢dpyya from the same 
root in Liddell and Scott or Stephanus, we find that all the meanings and 
citations (including the only other occurrence in Pausanias, ix. 30. 2) involve 
motion and usually comparative lightness. Clothing, ornaments, a harp 
in the Pausanias passage, a tray, a burden of the mind, are the meanings 
given. Philoctetes in Sophocles’ play admits that, if carried away, he will 
be a disagreeable @opnua (474); one may compare dopriov, a ship’s cargo, in 
this connection. 

On the other hand, éyw is the verb commonly used of supporting a great 
weight in a stationary manner. There are at least twenty passages,? four 
of them from Pausanias, in which this verb, its frequentative, or its com- 
pounds denote the upholding of heaven or earth, in most cases by Atlas. In 
fact, Aristotle comes out in the Metaphysics (iv. 23. 1023 A) with a definition 
of éyw as whatever hinders motion, “‘as pillars hold the masses resting upon 
them and as the poets represent Atlas holding the heaven so that it may 
not fall on the earth, just as also some of the physicists say.”” Occasionally 
more picturesque verbs, expressive of mighty effort, occur.’ 

Of nouns, instead of dopyya, Bapos names such a burden in Aristotle 
(loc. cit.), Plutarch (De Fac. in Orb. Lun. 923 C), and the scholia on Aesch. 
Prom. 347, 428; dy@os so serves in Aesch. Prom. 366 and Philostratus Sr. 
(Imag. ii. 20). In a painting on the barrier around the statue of Zeus in this 
same temple at Olympia, Heracles is depicted (actually this time) as ready 
to assume the heavens; but Pausanias’ language here is significantly differ- 
ent: ‘HpaxArjs éxdegacbat 7d ax Bos €0€Awy rod “ArAavtos (v. 11.5). One recalls 
Achilles in his lament over Patroclus calling himself a useless aos dpovpys, 
as Odysseus also is denominated in v 379. A fragment of Sophocles (945) 
calls the race of men a Badpos repioadv ys. 

But the most significant passages are three in which ®épw and éyw are 
plainly contrasted in the meanings given above. In the context of the 
Plutarch passage cited above we are informed that the moon is light, com- 


1 From many passages I find only two in which dépw is used of the sky: anon. 
verse quuted by schol. Aesch. Prom. 428; and Philost. Imag. ii. 20, where the meaning 
is supplemented by &x0os. 


2P. v. 11. 5; v. 18. 4 (twice); vi. 19. 8; Od. i. 53-54; Hes. Theog. 517, 746; 
Eur. Hipp. 747; schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 13896; Apollod. Bib. i. 2. 3; ii. 5. 11, 14; 
Proc. on Tim. i. 53 D (twice) =Schol. Alex. Arist. Metaph. iv. 23. 1023 A; Pind. Pyth. 
1.19; Plut. loc. cit.; Schol. Aesch. Prom. 350, 428 (twice); Eustath. 1389. 64 on Od. i. 
52; Diod. Sic. 1112. 23 (cf. Eur. Troad. 884). 


3 Aesch. Prom. 366, 446; Eur. Jon 2; Pind. Pyth. iv. 289; cf. Aesch. fr. 312 N, 
and schol. Appol. Rhod. iv. 1396. 
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posed of fire and air, and whirled about like a sling; whereas the earth is 
heavier and motionless. The passage reads: “‘On the one hand, beneath 
the moon runs light air and such as cannot carry (éveyxeiv) a solid bulk; 
but, on the other hand, the earth, according to Pindar, pillars of adamantine 
base uphold round about (mepiéyover).” Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1396 tells 
that Prometheus suggested to Heracles that he go to Atlas and offer éyeyv 
Tov ovpavoy ews dv éveyky Ta pA. And on the chest of Cypselus in Hera’s 
temple at Olympia, says Pausanias (v. 18. 4),”"ArAas . . . . ovpavdy Te dvexe 
kal ynv, pepe S& Kal 7a. “Eorepidwv pia. 

According to my translation, then, Pausanias states that Heracles was 
about to take the apples. But, following a humorous interpretation of the 
metope by Curtius (loc. cit.), some scholars say that the whole point of the 
scene is Heracles’ inability to take the apples ironically ‘‘held under his 
nose,”’ because both hands are engaged in holding the sky. The cushion on 
his shoulders had originally suggested a story attributed to Pherecydes by 
Apollodorus (ii. 5. 11) and schol. Apoll. Rhod. (iv. 1396), according to which 
Atlas, after securing the apples, decided to leave to Heracles the burden of 
the heavens indefinitely. The latter, having asked Atlas to resume the load 
until he should place a cushion on his shoulders to ease it, when Atlas com- 
plied, took the apples and departed. But, seeing that the hero already has a 
cushion in the metope and therefore could not use such a ruse, Curtius, 
Overbeck, and Hitzig and Bluemner are driven to turn the jest on Heracles 
in that his hands are not free to take the apples.' 

But against a humorous explanation of the metope several considerations 
can be urged: (1) The fact that the quest of the apples is handled humorously 
on vase-paintings (as stated by Curtius, loc. cit.) is not convincing for this 
metope; there are many figures on vases which it would be nothing short of 
shocking to find on a temple frieze. (2) The use of both hands in supporting 
the sky has no special significance here; it appears in Hesiod. Theog. 517, 746 
and (see Pauly-Wissowa, 2129, 53 ff.) on a lekythos in the National Museum 
at Athens. (3) Since the part of the temple above the frieze stood for the 
heavens being supported, the cushion is used doubtless with no reference to the 
Pherecydes story as an architectural device to avoid an awkward posture. 
(4) What suggests humor to some is mere condensation of the story. Heracles 
holding the sky stands for his act as substitute. Atlas showing the apples 
to Heracles stands for his successful quest and readiness to deliver them. 
The moment in the story including most of the significant details is chosen 
for representation. Surely Atlas can lay the apples down and relieve Heracles 
of his temporary burden; whereupon the latter will take his prize and go. 

Wernicke (loc. cit.) and Baumeister (s.v.) reject the imputation of jesting 
and Powers? speaks of ‘“‘the calm dignity of heroes and goddess alike.” 


1 Weizsiicher (Korrespondenzbl. Wirtembergs, XXXVI (1889), 11-12 Heft) 
tries to follow Pherecydes by reversing the two figures, but the metope, Pausanias, 
and the scholars are all against him. 


2 Message of Greek Art, p. 118. 
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Art critics admit a certain naiveté,! but any amusement resulting is sub- 
jective with the more sophisticated spectator, not intentional with the 
sculptor. The sculptor meant that the hero was about to take the apples, 
and Pausanias so understood him. 

Consider finally the fallibility of Pausanias according to his critics. 
Though he had carefully inspected and meticulously described the whole 
building, even to the ornamental figures on the garments of the temple statue, 
he thought that the older and less athletic (though rugged) figure was Hera- 
cles and that this “Heracles” was about to take the weight of the sky in 
order that the supposed ‘Atlas’ should go to get apples which are already 
in the hands of the said “‘Heracles.’”’ To say, as Weizsicher does (loc. cit.) 
and all adverse commentators on this passage must imply, that Pausanias 
didn’t notice the apples (three in each hand) is like saying that a mature 
person interested in art looked at The Angelus without noticing that the 
heads were bowed. Or else it implies that the sculptor was so lacking in 
knowledge or skill that he left the significant feature of the metope invisible 
or inconspicuous to the spectator below. 


CiypE Mur.LEyY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


NOTE ON ANTIPHON v. 78 


In this speech on the Herodes murder case, the defendant, speaking in 
defense of his father, contrasts his conduct with that of other Mytileneans 
whom he describes as follows: 

Erépous dp® rovs pev eis Tv Hretpov idvras Kal oiKodvTas év Tois moAEpLoLs 
Tois tuerepors Kal dixas dard cvpBorwv ipiv dixaLouevors. 


It has generally been supposed that the text of this passage is corrupt, 
since rovs ev would seem to require a correlative rovs dé. Thus Gilbert? 
believes that there is some omission in the text and for this reason prefers to 
draw no conclusion from the passage. Other commentators have sug- 
gested various emendations to clear up the apparent difficulty, making 
various combinations of the participial phrases in order to provide the neces- 
sary contrast. Blass inserts rovs after idvras and changes the following Kau 
to 8€, so that the second and third phrases are connected and together con- 
trasted with the first. In his apparatus criticus he adds the note: ‘ woX€usot 
sunt Lacedaemonii eorumque socii quibuscum tune temporis verbo pax erat 
Atheniensibus.” Similarly Grote’ states: “It was the citizens of places not 
in alliance with Athens who litigated with the Athenians according to dixac 

1 Powers (loc. cit.); Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 136; cf. Fowler- 
Wheeler, Greek Architecture, p. 222. 

2 Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 433. 

3 History of Greece, V, 306. 
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dd ovpBorwv.”! Thalheim inserts rovs d€ before xat Sikas, thus contrasting 
the third clause with the first and second. A similar emendation is given by 
Reiske who substitutes rois S¢ for the xai after iuerépos. Fraenkel? goes 
farther and between tyerépors and kai inserts tovs d& és oA ovppayida diorxifo- 
pevovs, and then uses the passage to prove a contention quite opposed to 
Grote’s view. Fraenkel’s theory, which has been accepted by Stahl,’ is 
supported by his arguments from the political situation at this period (after 
the subjugation of Mytilene). All the cities on the mainland were then 
either enemies or subordinate allies of Athens, the only remaining independent 
allies being Chios and Methymna; it cannot be supposed that treaties were 
in force with the enemies of Athens, so that the reference in the passage must 
be to the subordinate allies. 

All these interpretations have no more validity than the conjectural 
nature of the emendations on which they are based will warrant. The text 
as it stands is quite intelligible, and the use of nev without any following de 
is by no means unprecedented. There appear to be two possible explanations 
of the reference to zoA¢uo. from whose country treaty cases are said to be 
brought. It might perhaps be used of cities outside the empire in an exagger- 
ated and rhetorical contrast with cities in the empire, not only for lack of a 
suitable word to describe such cities, but also to gain an effect by the use of a 
word of sinister implications. The use of vo. in this connection would be 
out of the question, as this term was commonly applied to the subordinate 
communities. It is more probable, however, that the term is here used of 
cities in which there was a strong party opposed to Athens. These might 
well be referred to as hostile to the Athenian people. The activity of a num- 
ber of Mytilenean exiles who were endeavoring to wrest the “cities of the 
coast”’ from Athens lends some plausibility to the use of the term.® 


H. G. RoBertson 
VicTorRIA COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


EMENDATION OF ARISTOTLE METAPHYSICS 1075 b 7 

Gromov 8& Kal Td apOaprov elvat Td veixos: TovTo & éoriv aité 7} Tod KaKovd 
vous. For airé we should read aire. What Aristotle says is that for 
Empedocles, in Empedocles’ system, veixos is the principle of evil. Cf. 
Metaphysics 985 a 6. This is of course an inference, but the epithets of 
veixos in Empedocles bear it out. 

1For a full discussion of Alxac dard cupBdkwv, cf. Robertson, Administration of 


Justice in the Athenian Empire, ‘‘ University of Toronto Studies, History and Eco- 
nomics,”’ IV, 1. 


2 De Condicione, Iure, Iurisdictione Sociorum Atheniensium, pp. 49 ff. 

3 De Sociorum Atheniensium Iudiciis Commentatio, p. 14. 

4 For other examples in Antiphon see i. 9, ii. 4, iv. 1, v. 37, and vi. 1. 14. 
5 Thucydides iv. 52, ef. iii. 50. 
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For the dative cf. ibid. 985 a 23, wodAaxod yotv aira H pév piria duaxpive, 
70 8é veikos ovyxpive. and Plato Laws 706 d, ’Odvoceis yap aire (sc. ‘Onnpy) 
Aowoped tov "Ayapueuvova. There is no lack of other examples. 

avrd here could hardly be construed ‘‘the very nature of evil” and “this 
itself”’ would not be satisfactory. Aristotle assumes as self-evident that the 
principle of evil is not primal and external. Cf. inter alia, 1072 b 34, 1075 a 
38, 1091 b. Evil is an accident of the region below the moon. And if for 
Empedocles strife is evil it is absurd that strife should be eternal as it is in 
his system. 

Bonitz renders avro, etc., ipsa per se. The Didot edition quum haec 
tpsa mali natura est. Lasson: macht doch eben dieser die Natur des Schlechten 
aus; Ross: ‘‘Strife is the very nature of the bad.” 

Pau SHOREY 
; 
NOTE ON THE SECOND HYPOTHESIS OF 
EURIPIDES’ ORESTES 


In the hypothesis attributed to Thomas Magister instead of *A-yapéuvova 

. . THS OiKias éreAnppevov we should read ris oixe‘as. I doubt if Greek 
usage would employ émiAapBavoya in this sense with oixia. So in English 
we would not substitute “house” for “country,” “harbor,” or “town” in 
“there have I touched Sicilia” or in “touched at” or “on.” 

It is another case of iotacism. Cf. Classical Philology, I, 81, and III, 
199. 4 oixeta (sc. yy) is familiar usage. Cf. Herodotus i. 64; Thucyd. iv. 
92. 3; vi. 31. 6; vi. 66. 3; vi. 69.3; Demos. 01.i.14. For émAapBdvopar in 
this sense, cf. Plato, Crat. 414 b, éredav Aefov émAaBwuou; Xen. Hellen. 
vi. 5. 52; Plut. Sulla xxvii. 4, rijs “IraAias émAaBouevan; Demos. xxxvi. 2, 
€pypias €reAnppevov. 

The obvious and trifling suggestion may have been made, but I do not 
find it in any of the eight or ten reprints accessible tome. A slight confirma- 
tion might be found in Odyssey 4. 521, éreBynoero rarpidos ains. 


PauL SHOREY 


DRACO IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN 


At the present time, the name of Draco has but one connotation—that 
of puritanical harshness. His own countrymen, however, and the Romans 
who learned of him from them were not so unanimous. It is their varied 
opinion about him which I want to point out in this paper; I am concerned 
with Draco not as a historical character but as a “hero” in the mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans; my spotlight is directed rather at the thoughts 
invoked by the name Draco than at the man himself. These thoughts may 
be classed in three categories, though these categories are by no means water- 
tight compartments. 

First, the tradition of severity which survives today. The earliest 
appearance of this comes from the latter half of the fifth century, and is 
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Herodicus’ pun that Draco’s laws were not “those of a man, but of a dragon.”! 
Similarly, a hundred years later, Demades remarked that Draco’s laws 
“were written in blood, not in ink.’’? Obviously, these jests appealed to a 
popular feeling, or they would hardly have been made. More serious is 
Aristotle’s remark that ‘‘There is nothing original worth mentioning about 
Draco’s laws except their severity.”* A leap of four hundred years brings 
us to the fountain-head of modern tradition—Plutarch. He says: 

Solon first repealed all of Draco’s laws except those on homicide because of 
their harshness and the magnitude of the punishments. For, with hardly an 
exception, one punishment, death, was established for criminals, so that men 
convicted of idleness were put to death, and men who stole vegetables or fruit 
were punished like the plunderers of temples and the murderers.‘ 


He then quotes Demades’ joke, with which, Plutarch says, the orator made 
a hit. There follows a would-be quotation from Draco himself: 

He himself, so they say, when asked why he decreed death as the punishment 
for most crimes, said that he thought the petty crimes worthy of death, and he had 
no greater punishment for the great ones. 


Here is the complete picture of Draco the unsmiling Pilgrim Father. Gellius 
has much the same sort of remarks to make: 

In his laws, Draco believed and ordained that a thief, no matter what his 
theft, should be punished with death, and established many other unduly severe 
penalties. Consequently, because his laws seemed to be more severe than was 
expedient, they fell into disuse not by decree and official action but by the silent 
and unwritten agreement of the Athenians.® 


However, as we shall see later, Gellius has also some compliments for 
Draco. Alciphron‘ also blames Draco for being inattentive to the cause of pub- 
lic morals while harsh to petty thieves; interestingly enough, Solon here comes 
in for half of this censure along with his predecessor; this reminds one of 
Lycurgus’ statement about the severity of “oi dpyato: vouobéra.’” Finally, 
Tzetzes repeats Plutarch’s account, with the addition of a rhetorical bouquet 
pinned on Demades.® 

So much for the ancestry of the modern tradition. We have seen that 
Alciphron coupled Solon with Draco; unique as this is in the tradition of 
harshness, it is a commonplace in other references to Draco. In fact, a 
second category of references may be made up of just this coupling of Draco 
with Solon, and in some cases with others, as typical of ancient statesmanship. 
Cratinus®, for instance, says, ‘In the name of Solon and Draco, whose law- 
tablets they now use to parch their barley!” Aeschines’ speaks of that 
famous Solon, the ancient lawgiver, and Draco, and the lawgivers of that 


1 Aristotle Rhet. 1400 b, 19-22. 6 ii, 38. 3. 

2 Plutarch Solon 17. 7 Vs. Leoc. 65-66. 

3 Politics B 1274 b, 15-18. 8 Chil. v. 342-49, Kiessling. 
4 Solon 17. 9 Fr, 274, Kock. 


5 Noct. Ait. xi. 18. 10 Vs. Timarch. 6. 
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time.’”’ Xenophon! mentions selections from the laws of Draco and Solon 
as instruments in the moral instruction of slaves. The ‘‘Axiochus’’? pairs 
Clisthenes with Draco. Cicero* names him twice, in company with Solon, 
Theseus, and Lycurgus. Dio Chrysostom‘ adds Numa and Zaleucus to the 
list of companions, and Ausonius® also includes the latter. These casual 
references do not, of course, involve a judgment as to Draco’s character; 
but if their neutrality swings at all to one side, it is toward the complimentary, 
since Draco is selected as typifying an honorable and honored class. 
Xenophon and Aeschines, in particular, closely approach in sentiment some 
members of the third category. 

This category includes compliments paid to Draco both directly and in 
the form of escription to him of laws. The earliest instance is of the latter 
form. Lysias states that Draco was responsible for the law against 
“dpyia”’—vagrancy. In this Lysias is supported by Plutarch, in the 
passage quoted above, and by Pollux. On the other hand, this conflicts 
with Piutarch’s well-known statement, also quoted above, that Solon did 
away with all of Draco’s laws except those on homicide; moreover, Herodotus 
says’ that Solon introduced the vagrancy law from Egypt; and Plutarch 
again, without noticing this his second inconsistency, says it was not Solon, 
but Pisistratus, who established the law.” Having pointed out the threads 
of this Gordian knot, I shall not attempt to cut it; the important point is 
that Lysias assigns a law of disputed authorship to Draco, that the tradition 
of this assignment was strong in Plutarch’s time, and that it lasted to Pollux’ 
time. 

Now for some direct compliments to Draco. Demosthenes," after stating 
that though Draco’s laws were severe, ‘Nevertheless he did not do away 
with the spirit of justice,” says, “If you justly praise Solon and Draco, 
though you cannot mention any public service on the part of either, except 
their establishment of expedient and excellent laws. .... ” This is obvi- 
ously an appeal to a popular approval of Draco, severity or no severity. 
Again, Gellius, who, as we have seen, paints Draco’s harshness in somber 
hues, first declares that he “was thought to be a good man, and of much 


1 Oec. 14. 4; cf. Philodemus, Vec. Col. 7. 1, 14 ff. 

2 365 d. “Or. lxxx. 3. 

3 De Orat. i. 197 and De Re Pub. 2. 2. 5 Com. Professor. xxii. 10 f. 

®I do not include the laws which were by common consent assigned to Draco, 
and therefore omit references such as Andocides’ account of their restoration after the 
tyranny of the 400 (de Myst., 81 ff.; cf. I.G. i. 61) and Xenarchus ap. Athenaeus 
xiii. 569 d, which refers probably to that section of Draco’s laws on homicide making 
the killing of an adulterer justifiable homicide. 

7 Vs. Ariston, Lex. Rhet. Cantab. p. 665. 19; cf. a confused version from the vs. 
Nicias, Diog. Laert. 1. 55. 

8 viii. 43. 10 Solon 31. 

% ii, 177. 11 Pro Lept. 158 and vs. Timoer 211. 
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wisdom, skilled in the law of gods and men.”! Lucian gives Solon and 
Draco as examples of ‘the best of the lawgivers.”? Maximus of Tyre speaks 
of “Draco’s venerable laws,’’* and Athenaeus‘ puts him in the canon of 
famous Athenian lawgivers, together with Solon, and, strangely enough, 
Plato. Another law, this time one enjoining the worship of the ancestral 
gods and heroes, is laid, garnished with many complimentary adjectives, 
at Draco’s door by Porphyrius.’ Finally, Hesychius* and Suidas’ tell the 
yarn that Draco went to Aegina to establish a system of laws, and that the 
people, enthusiastic over the result, threw cloaks, tunics, and hats on him 
till he was smothered. The moral of this story seems to be “God save us 
from our friends,” but, however Gilbertian the compliment, we can hardly 
doubt that it was supposed to be there. 

The conclusion of the matter is this: Throughout classical antiquity 
the tradition about Draco existed in two forms, the tradition of severity, 
and the tradition of excellence; these two existed side by side, and might 
even, as in Gellius, be combined. Therefore, when Draco appears on the 
stage of popular opinion, he is cast in one of three réles: as a harsh Puritan 
(Aristotle, Plutarch, Alciphron); as a neutral-tinted ancient lawgiver 
(Xenophon, Cicero, Ausonius); or as a paragon among statesmen (Demos- 
thenes, Lucian, Porphyrius). This gives us an interesting glimpse of the 
fluidity of popular beliefs—a fluidity not without parallel today. 

There is also a specific application of this conclusion. One theory about 
the ‘Draconian constitution” found in chapter iv of Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens is that it was originally contained in a pro-oligarchical pamphlet, 
written about the time of the 400, in order to show an honorable precedent 
for the constitution which the oligarchs had introduced, or were about to 
introduce. Now, of course, this invented constitution would not have been 
fathered on Draco unless his reputation with the people was such as to be an 
asset to this supposititious child. But Draco’s reputation probably was 
such at the time, for, (1) in general, the tradition of excellence had at least as 
many supporters as the tradition of severity, and, (2) in particular, not long 
after this time Lysias was assigning to Draco the vagrancy law which 
Herodotus before him had assigned to Solon. Therefore, it is quite possible 
that Draco was held in honor at the time, and that partisans seeking to set 
aside the constitution of Solon the democratic would appeal to the more 
ancient lawgiver as their sponsor. This is, of course, no proof that the 
“Draconian constitution” did originate as an oligarch pamphlet; it is 
simply a necessary condition of that theory. 


ALFRED C. SCHLESINGER 
PRINCETON, NEw JERSEY 


1 Noct. Att. 11. 18. 5 On Abstinence 4. 22. 
2 On Not Rashly Believing Slander 8. 6 Par, 22. 
iii. 5c. 7 S.v. Draco. 


4 xi. 508 a. 
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Griechische Mythologie von L. Preller. Vierte Auflage erneuert von 
Cart Rosert. II, iii, Zweite Abt., erste Halfte, VIII, 969- 
1289. Berlin: Weidmann, 1923. 


In this section—unhappily one of the last Robert can ever give us—we 
have a treatment of the greatest of the epic cycles, the tale of Troy divine 
from the beginning to the destruction of Ilium. As in the earlier sections 
of his revision of Preller, Robert has given us no mere revision of the older 
book, but a new work. The arrangement is considerably changed to advan- 
tage, and the subject is now treated under the headings: “I. Die Geschlechter 
und Helden”; “II. Ursache des Krieges. Vorbereitung. Abfahrt’’; ‘III. 
Der Krieg bis zum Tod des Achilleus und Aias”; ‘IV. Neue Helden und 
Ilions Fall.”” And the discussion has grown from 74 pages in the third edition 
(1875) to 320. Unfortunately death overtook the veteran scholar before he 
could complete the revision of the proofs, during which process he was in the 
habit of adding many citations. Otto Kern, who saw the work through the 
press, has made no attempt to refer to the literature that has appeared since 
Robert’s death in January, 1922. 

If we remember that when Plew issued his third edition of this part of 
Preller’s work nearly fifty years ago Schliemann’s first excavations on the 
site of Troy had only recently been reported, we can realize what an enor- 
mous amount of archaeological material then unknown is now available for 
the interpretation of the Trojan cycle. Again the labors of scholars during 
the last half-century have borne rich fruit in publications, so that Robert 
had ready at hand a mass of illustrative matter that his predecessors did not 
possess. No one knew this material better than Robert, who was at once a 
philologist and an archaeologist of the highest rank, as is shown by almost 
every page of his work. Not only are the sources constantly cited, often at 
some length, but abundant references are given to modern works. Especially 
welcome are the numerous citations of vase paintings illustrating the 
matter in hand. To the Greek artists the subjects were already centuries 
old, so that they belonged to the realm of mythology, but the drawings are 
invaluable to us for they now make known, as nothing else can, the pictures, 
anachronistic though they be, which these tales called up in the minds of 
the Greeks. The same thing may naturally be said of sculpture. 

In such a work, dealing with a vast number of details, it is inevitable that 
there should be many points on which no agreement among scholars is to be 
hoped for. Most who take up this section will turn to the part dealing with 
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the Iliad to see what position Robert held on the question of the unity of 
that epic, and they will find that the views which he had expressed in his 
Studien zur Ilias were substantially maintained to the end: The duels between 
Menelaus and Paris, Hector and Ajax, the Diomedeia, the story of Rhesus, 
the KoédAos paxyn (Jl. viii), and the Taxouayia (ibid. xii), with other smaller 
sections, are regarded as originally foreign to the story of the wrath of Achilles, 
Most of us who hold the belief that the present Jliad is a unit can readily 
grant so much, while stoutly maintaining that the poem as it stands is an 
artistic whole. 

But it is useless to enumerate the points on which scholars will differ with 
Robert; the reviewer would rather express his satisfaction that the writing 
of a new Preller fell into such competent hands, and record his regret that 
Robert did not live to complete the task. 


Cuirrorp H. Moors 
HarvaRpD UNIVERSITY 


The Cults of Campania. By Roy Merwe Peterson. ‘Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome,’’ Volume I. 
American Academy in Rome, 1919. Pp. 403. 


The directors of the Classical School of the American Academy in Rome 
and Professor Peterson are alike to be congratulated upon the publication of 
this scholarly study, the initial volume in the new series of “Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome.” The second volume of the 
series by Miss Lily R. Taylor on The Cults of Etruria has since appeared. 
These two volumes will meet with a sympathetic reception by all classical 
students and specialists in the history of Roman religion. Both volumes will 
enhance the prestige of the American Academy in Rome. Both are excellent 
representatives of American classical scholarship which need not fear com- 
parison with the admirable publications of the British and the French acade- 
mies in Rome. 

In eight chapters Peterson gives us a somewhat detailed survey of the 
essential evidence—literary, epigraphical, numismatic, archaeological, and 
topographical—dealing with the cults of Campania. While the book is 
primarily valuable as a compendium of the more detailed studies scattered 
through the technical journals, Peterson shows conservatism and inde- 
pendence in the treatment of many moot points. This is especially true of 
his treatment of the somewhat extravagant combinations of some of the 
earlier Italian topographists of some local renown. In comparison with the 
use of epigraphic and numismatic material the use of the evidence from vase 
paintings, while not neglected, seems to the present reviewer distinctly more 
cursory. 

The proportions of the work and its importance are indicated by the titles 
of the eight chapters: i, ‘The Development of Religion in Campania” 
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(pp. 1-44); ii, “Cumae, Baiae, Misenum” (pp. 45-98); iii, “Puteoli” (pp. 99- 
164); iv, “‘Neapolis” (pp. 165-221); v, “Pompeii and Herculaneum” 
(pp. 222-90); vi, ‘‘Nuceria, Stabiae, Surrentum, Capreae” (pp. 291-316); 
vii, ““Capua”’ (pp. 317-76); viii, “Nola and the Minor Campanian Towns” 
(pp. 377-95); Addenda (pp. 396-400). Finally we have an Index of only 
three pages. This Index, both in extent and arrangement, is inadequate. 
It should have been greatly extended and made analytical. 

In his first chapter, Peterson discusses briefly the problem of the primitive 
Campanian religion, the influence of the years of Etruscan domination, 
virtually attested only by evidence at Canua, the introduction of Greek cults 
along the coast and their spread to the in. 2rior, and most important of all the 
influence of Campania upon the religion of Rome. 

In this last section of the chapter the limitations of the study necessitate 
a somewhat unnatural severance of Campania from the more southerly 
provinces of Magna Graecia. The student of Roman religion is primarily 
concerned w‘th the Hellenizing influence of Magna Graecia as a whole, as 
against the transmarine influence of the Sicilian Greeks and those of the 
mother-country. Nevertheless, we have in this and the detailed chapters 
which follow an adequate and documented account of the successive stages of 
the transmission to Rome from Cumae of the cult of Hercules and the related 
Cacus myth; of the cult of Cumaean Apollo; of the Eleusinian triad of 
Demeter, Cora, and Dionysus, and perhaps of Mercury. The present 
reviewer is inclined to connect the spread of the Dioscuri via Tusculum to 
Rome rather with their patronage of the equites than with their functions as 
marine divinities. The connections of Diana Nemorensis of Aricia with 
Campania are shown to be much closer than is explicitly indicated by 
Wissowa. After the completion of the Appian Way to Capua, Capua in a 
sense supplanted Cumae as a focus of cultural influence. One would have 
welcomed a somewhat fuller summary of this matter than the half-paragraph 
on page 28. On the other hand, the seventh chapter on “‘Capua”’ is one of 
the most valuable in the book. The federal character of the sanctuary of 
Diana Tifatina is strikingly analogous to the early federal character of the 
cult of Diana of Aricia, a fact insufficiently emphasized. The section of this 
chapter dealing with Campania under the later republic and the progress of 
religion under the Empire are adequate. As Miss Taylor has since con- 
clusively demonstrated in her study ‘‘The Worship of Augustus in Italy,” 
Transactions of American Philological Association, LI, 116-33, Campania 
was perhaps the most important Italic center for the distribution of the 
imperial cult to the other parts of the Italic peninsula. 

The second chapter on “‘Cumae [Baiae and Misenum]” represents the 
most adequate summary statement known to the reviewer of the religious 
and cultural influences of this ancient center of Hellenic culture. One finds 
no mention of Norden’s Commentary on the Sixth Book of the “Aeneid,” 
which contains important material for the student of Roman religion. 

Chapter iii devotes sixty-six pages to the discussion of the cults of the 
cosmopolitan commercial center of Puteoli with its close cultural and eco- 
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nomic relations with Delos and Alexandria. The imperial cult and notably 
the Augustales are highly developed here. The importance of the city as a 
distributing center for the oriental religions of Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Iudaism is hard to overestimate. Especially interesting is the discussion of 
the cult of Dusares on page 151. 

The fourth chapter on “Neapolis” has an excellent treatment of the 
phratry gods and the important local cult of Parthenope. In view of Virgil’s 
long sojourn on this coast he must have been intimately familiar with the 
local cults of Naples and the vicinity. Compare his use of the nymph 
Sebethis in the Aeneid vii. 734. 

If one accepts the apologia of the Preface by which this volume is dated 
as of 1919, the fifth chapter on “Pompeii and Herculaneum” must perhaps 
“pass muster.” It is none the less unfortunate that a volume dealing with 
Pompeii and appearing in 1923 has no adequate discussion of the new excava- 
tions at the eastern end of the Strada dell’ Abbondanza, so important for the 
history of Roman religion, and not even an entirely adequate summary of 
such material as has appeared in the Notizie degli Scavi between 1915 and 
1919. For Pompeii in particular the book is already obsolete at the time of 
its publication. The chapter on “Capua,” which is worthy of all praise, 
has already been discussed. 

Chapter viii on ‘‘Nola,”’ the site of a highly developed cult of Augustus 
on his ancestral holdings, seems to afford corroborative evidence of the 
reviewer's thesis of the deliberate propagation of the imperial cult from the 
palace. 

Mr. Peterson’s volume takes immediate rank as an indispensable work for 
all students of Italic religions. It assembles and appraises a vast amount 
of evidence from disparate sources, usually with sound and conservative judg- 
ment. It brings into clear relief the importance of further detailed studies 
of the provinces of Magna Graecia. The value of the work would have been 
greatly enhanced had the funds of the American Academy permitted the 
publication of a small number of cuts of the many beautiful and interesting 
monuments which the ages have spared to us from the cults of Campania. 
Let us hope that the patrons of the American Academy may realize this 
need for future volumes of the series so happily inaugurated by this study. 


GEoRGE CONVERSE FISKE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mapison, WISCONSIN 


Galeni De sanitate tuenda, De alimentorum facultatibus, De bonis 
malisque sueis, De victu attenuante, De ptisana. Ediderunt 
Konrapus Kocu, Grorerus HELMREICH, CAROLUS KALB- 
FLEISCH, OTTro Hartuicu. Lipsiae et Berolini in aedibus 
B.G. Teubner, MCMXXIII. Pp. Ixiii+552. (Vol. V., fascicle 
4, 2 of the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum.) 

The treatises comprised in this volume are of unequal length and interest. 

De bonis malisque sucis is an epitome of De alimentorum facultatibus, made, 
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like others, by Galen himself; De ptisana is, in the opinion of its editor 
Hartligh, not the work of Galen but of one of his pupils, though Kalbfleisch 
seeks to invalidate the objections to its genuineness based on the frequent 
admission of hiatus. It is my impression that Hartlich is right. Helmreich’s 
editio princeps (1898) of De victu aitenuante is here reproduced with improve- 
ments. The other treatises belong to the most important works of Galen. 

The five Prefaces give a great deal of valuable information regarding the 
MSS and versions and an occasional glimpse of the fate of Greek medical 
works during the Middle Ages. The experience of the editors pointedly 
enforces the lesson that one may never accept without question a statement 
even in generally excellent catalogues. 

The several texts, so far as a first impression may be trusted, have been 
prepared in a thoroughly satisfactory way, and maintain the high standard 
of the Corpus. This does not, of course, mean that the readings either can 
or will be accepted throughout, but that one now has a dependable basis for 
detailed study. A glance at the Prefaces shows the inroads of war and 
disease; besides, we learn that Wilamowitz has taken the place of the lamented 
Diels in supervising the Corpus for the Berlin Academy. Without instituting 
invidious comparisons it is clear that the change is not fortunate, because 
Diels was far more at home in this field than his successor. 

The typography and proofreading are good. The errors in the text 
appear to be all noted in the “Corrigenda” (p. lxiii); but rather frequent 
misprints and false references in the indexes (pp. 467-522) still remain. 


W. A. HEIDE. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Der Geist der griechischen Wissenschaft. By Max Poxtmnz. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1923. 


This is a lecture on Greek science, given by a classicist to an assembly of 
scientific men. It begins with the usual topic of its genre—the eclipse that 
Thales predicted, the astrological and empirical nature of Babylonian 
astronomy, the practical character of the Egyptian mensuration. Medicine 
follows with discussion of the Breasted surgical papyrus which “ Kollege 
Sethe” tells me Breasted ‘‘overvalues”; the obligato quotation of the prag- 
matic passage on the sacred malady, a discussion of the dissection question 
and the study of the development of the chick in antiquity, Plato’s relation 
to Hippocrates, etc. Brief paragraphs on mathematics and geography are 
followed by a fuller treatment of history which is hardly “‘science,’”’ but where 
the critic felt perhaps more at home. The pre-Socratics as usual receive more 
than their share of attention, and the lecture concludes with a few pages on 
Plato and the inevitable quotation of Aristotle on the delights of the study 
of even the most insignificant animals. The chief points on Plato are his 
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fixing of a high ideal of scientific knowledge, his encouragement of science 
in the Academy, and a protest against Howald’s contention (Die Platonische 
Akademie und die moderne Universitas litterarum, Bern, 1921) that Plato is 
antiscientific and ought to be banished from our universities! Howard 
apparently was inspired by that wild western professor’s commencement 
address, ‘On the Passing of Plato,” which I have been denouncing for 
twenty years. But what is the use? Literal-minded readers will continue 
to judge Plato by Grote’s summary of the Timaeus and to misunderstand 
Republic 530D ra & év ro oipave édcopey, till the end of time. 
Pau. SHOREY 


Platons Leben. Von Ernst Howatp. Ziirich: Verlag Seldwyla, 
1923. 


This little book is on a reduced scale what the Platon of Wilamowitz is 
writ large. It is a sentimental or Stimmungs biography of Plato. Dr. 
Howald himself thinks that it supersedes Wilamowitz as Wilamowitz went 
beyond Ritter and Raeder. They studied the development of Plato’s 
abstract thought. Wilamowitz related his emotional evolution to his life 
and environment. Dr. Howald, being in touch with the newer science of 
psychoanalysis, proposes to deduce or at any rate interpret the phases of 
Plato’s feeling from a central intuition of his essential psychology, falling 
back on the inferior method of critical philology only when this intuition fails 
him. But for the critic who relies on common sense and familiarity with the 
text rather than on pseudoscience the fundamental resemblance remains. 
Both are confidently dealing with what must bave been the vicissitudes of 
emotion which determined or accompanied Plato’s writings in connection 
with what is known or guessed of his life in relation to the life of his times. 
It would perhaps be naive to test these artistic constructions by the detailed 
appeal to the Platonic texts which they evade. I doubt whether either 
Wilamowitz or Howald cares greatly for the critical truth about Plato’s 
thought. They do not take it seriously. The metaphysics and the ethics 
they do not understand and the dialectics bore them. What they like are the 
things that Plato himself says are “for such not less agreeable to hear” — 
the religious unction, the eloquence, the satire, the myths, the mysticism, the 
enthusiasm. They like these things in themselves, and they enjoy them 
still more as themes for their own expansions about Plato’s happiness and 
unhappiness, about Plato’s and Sappho’s relations with their pupils, about 
Greek love and the philosophic eros, about the high hopes which accompanied 
the composition of the Republic and the tragic defeat of those hopes at 
Syracuse. 

There is another motive, conscious or unconscious, for this method. 
They wished to write an interesting book that can be read rapidly and felt 
as a whole. A critical exposition of Plato’s thought can hardly be that 
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except for a very well-prepared reader. There is too much diversity of 
matter, too much refinement and precision of ideas to admit of the unimpeded 
flow of feeling and the unity of sentiment. But a boldly affirmative narra- 
tion of what must have been Plato’s emotions as a boy in the Athens of 
Aristophanes, under the Thirty or after the restoration of democracy, when 
he first came under the influence of Socrates, when he found himself helpless 
to avert his master’s martyrdom, when he began to emancipate himself from 
the Socratic influence, when he traveled in Italy and Sicily and talked to the 
Pythagoreans, when he established the Academy, when he first appreciated 
the significance of mathematics, on the day or hour when he “discovered” 
the theory of ideas, when he wrote the Republic in the faith that philosophy 
could be wed to practical politics, when that faith failed him in Sicily, when 
he fell back on the study of nature and ‘‘discovered”’ Democritus, when he 
summed up his philosophy in the seventh Epistle, when he patiently worked 
out the detail of the Laws—such a biography of Plato’s sentimental experi- 
ence may have all the fascination and unity of a historical romance and 
makes little more demand on the reader’s attention or critical faculties. 
Read rapidly, as it was written, with no regard to scruples and critical diffi- 
culties it seems to clothe the dry skeleton of history and philosophy with 
flesh and blood. And the critic who asks, ‘But is it true? What is your 
evidence ?” will be impatiently dismissed as a pedant who sticks in the letter 
and cannot appreciate the soul of Plato. 

Not to play that réle farther I will limit myself to an intelligible account 
of the main features of Dr. Howald’s interpretation. The psychoanalytic 
clue to the whole story is that Plato was an intensely pathetic or emotional 
nature inhibited by the dominating influence of Socrates who was a purely 
rationalistic ethical dialectician. As he approached the age of forty Plato 
finally emancipated himself from these inhibitions and in the intensities, 
the mysticism, the eloquence, the myths of the Phaedrus, Symposium, Phaedo, 
and Republic the pent-up emotion burst forth with an energy redoubled by its 
long suppression. This effervescence of Plato’s deferred youth was suddenly 
checked and transformed into a premature old age by his Sicilian experiences 
and the consequent loss of a real political and social content for his thinking. 
This threw him back upon mere dialectic as in the Sophist, Politicus, and 
Parmenides, on a digression into science as in the Timaeus, or on the semi- 
popular compromise of his old age, the Laws. 

This will give some notion of Dr. Howald’s thesis, though of course the 
interest of his development of it and the ingenuity with which he fits it to the 
facts are lost in this caput mortuum. 

He has also his theory of Socrates. Socrates was dominated by a 
humility complex and his dialectic was not an instrument of scientific dis- 
covery but a weapon of conflict to humiliate others by the enforced con- 
fession of that ignorance which he sincerely and in the very fanaticism of 
humility attributed to himself. The true, perhaps the only completely 
Socratic dialogues are the Jon and Hippias, in which Plato does not venture 
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beyond the short sentences of dialectic. Already in the Laches, the Char- 
mides, and the Lysis Plato goes beyond pure Socraticism in longer speeches, 
bits of descriptive characterization, touches of eloquence and edification, and 
the introduction of eros, which belongs not to Socrates, but to Plato in his 
relation with his pupils. And so the emancipation from arid, unemotional 
dialectic proceeds till we reach the Phaedo, which does not express Socrates 
at all, but is pure Platonism. 

This is the precise contrary of Professor Burnet’s interpretation, but 
neither of them will pay any attention to the other’s arguments—still less 
will either to mine. Howald accepts the philosophic digression in the 
seventh Epistle as an admirable self-justification and self-interpretation of 
Plato’s philosophy. I believe it obviously spurious. No such drivel can be 
found in any of Plato’s authentic works. Howald concludes his book with 
the affirmation that the vital element in every revival of Platonism always has 
been and is today the mystic, the emotional appeal. I am not insensitive to 
these things, but I enjoy them more in the Platonic text than in the para- 
phrases of Wilamowitz or even in my own, and if I were compelled to choose 
I would take as my guide to the interpretation of Plato and Platonism in 
preference to rhapsodies on the eros of teacher and pupil in the Academy the 
admonition of John Stuart Mill: 

The title of Platonist belongs by far better right to those who... . have 

endeavored to practise Plato’s method of investigation than to those who are 
distinguished only by the adoption of certain dogmatic conclusions drawn mostly 
from the least intelligible of his works. 
Or as Morley, the disciple of Mill, abbreviates it: ‘‘Assuredly not everyone 
who saith Plato, Plato is admitted to that ideal kingdom.” Plato is doubtless 
a witty satirist, a great poet, and a guide to the life of the spirit, but none 
the less his chief service to the disciples of whom he speaks in the Phaedrus, 
“to fitting souls,” is the clarification and discipline of their thought. 


PauL SHOREY 


Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles. By Junius STENZEL. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1924. 


This book is in the main a renewed attempt to discover in Plato’s own 
writings some justification of the tradition about his later theory of ideas and 
numbers that may be collected from Aristotle’s Metaphysics and the commen- 
tators on it. I would myself cut the ground from under such an inquiry by 
arguing first, as I have done in my Unity of Plato’s Thought (pp. 82-85), 
that the few passages of Plato which have been sometimes interpreted in this 
sense have been misunderstood. If, for example, in Philebus 16d dpibydv 
refers simply and solely to the number of intermediate terms or classes 
between the most general idea and the lowest species or the particulars I 
cannot see what it has to do with any doctrine of ideas and numbers early or 
late. So if Republic 510b ff. says explicitly not that mathematical ideas 
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are intermediate between ideas and things, but only that the methods of the 
mathematical and other sciences are intermediate between that of the study 
of the concrete and the pure dialectic of ideas, I fail to see what support it 
lends to the doctrine. I have analyzed in the same way every Platonic 
passage that can plausibly be cited in illustration of the alleged later theory 
and until there is some attempt to meet these objections there is little more to 
be said on this score. 

But it will be asked, How can we flatly reject the testimony of Aristotle 
and his commentators? There must be some fire where there is so much 
smoke. One among many answers to this is that we do not really know 
what Aristotle’s testimony is. The Metaphysics, as it stands, is a hopeless 
muddle in which no ingenuity of conjecture can find a certain order of 
thought. It is in particular quite impossible to determine how much of 
Aristotle’s polemic against ideal numbers and of his discussion of the sup- 
posedly intermediate mathematical number refers to Plato and how much only 
to the misunderstandings or developments of Platonism in the Academy. 
Conjectures based on such a text cannot countervail the immense presump- 
tion that arises from the fact that the entire body of Plato’s later writings 
exhibits no hint of a later doctrine of ideas and numbers and is for the most 
part preoccupied with other topics. Plato is the clearest and most explicit 
of writers. If he had had any new doctrine of ideas to inculcate he would 
have made it plain beyond misunderstanding. 

To these considerations I will add what I have often told my students but 
never printed before, that the supposed conjunction by Aristotle of the 
Pythagoreans and Plato in the identification of numbers and ideas is merely 
an example of his slovenly writing—an example of what I have elsewhere 
called “illogical idiom.” Aristotle writes 9876 10: riv 8 weOeétv rotvopa povov 
peréBadrAev. of pev yap IvOayopeon pupnoe Ta dvta haciv evar tov dpiOyav 
TlAdrwv dé pebéfa. But as the next sentence clearly implies all he means is 
that while the Pythagoreans say things exist by imitation (of numbers) 
Plato says that they exist by participation (in the ideas). Nothing is more 
common in careless writers than this type of confusion or illogicality in which 
the symmetry of the sentence produces an unintended specification and makes 
them seem to say more than they meant 

Holding this opinion I am perhaps not a suitable reviewer for this book. 
But who is? I doubt if there are ten men living who can read it critically 
or three who would take the pains to. It deals with corrupt, doubtful, and 
metaphysical texts which it combines and interprets with the utmost license 
of ingenious hypothesis. And it is written in the most obscure style of 
abstract German metaphysics. Can you make out what is meant by the 
statement that in the special Greek signification of Arete das Eidos Platons 
und die Entelecheia des Aristoteles als Entwicklung der xaXoxaya6ca. vorgebildet 
ist ? 

I might follow Professor Stenzel through his strained interpretation of pas- 
sages from the Philebus, Laws, Epinomis, and Timaeus, and Aristotle’s 
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Metaphysics and the commentators thereon. But no reader of this Journal 
would follow me. It is enough then to announce the book and say that 
apart from my fundamental repudiation of its presuppositions it seems to bea 
conscientious, scholarly piece of work and whether anybody is fully able to 
read and understand it or not it must find a place in every fully equipped 
library of Greek philosophy. 

Pau SHOREY 


Herodotus. By T. R. Guover. Berkeley: The University of 
California Press, 1924. 


Professor Glover had proved himself a master of popularization in the 
good sense in his Conflict of Religions, his Life and Letters in the Fourth 
Century, his Virgil, and his From Pericles to Philip. He is not less successful 
in conveying to his California students and the general public a sense of the 
God’s plenty of the first and most delightful of historians. The book could 
not be and does not purport to be a philological investigation. Professor 
Glover relies mainly on his own reading, his own good sense and literary 
tact, the notes of How and Wells, the Loeb translation of Godley, and the 
Persian Wars of Mr. Grundy. It would be easy to enumerate many German 
dissertations and monographs which he does not cite, but it would be less 
easy to discover any appreciable errors or omissions from which they would 
have saved him. He touches sufficiently on all the controversial questions 
which have been raised about the date and composition of the several 
parts of the history, the credibility of Herodotus, and the extent of his 
travels. But “when all is said and his critics take a lot of time to say it,’ it 
is Herodotus, the caresser of life, the inimitable story-teller, the curious 
observer of that brave new world that hath such people in it that is or ought 
to be of more significance even to the philologist than the unverifiable guesses 
and combinations of writers more than two thousand years farther away from 
the facts than he. It is this Herodotus that Professor Glover presents in a 
flowing and readable account into which he contrives to interweave an 
astonishing proportion of the good stories and shrewd or naive sayings of the 
original as well as parallels suggested by the experience of the past decade 
and by his own residence in Burma where he read Herodotus through and 
wrote a creditable sonnet upon him. 

He is somewhat more courteous than Andrew Lang and other lovers of 
Herodotus to Professor Sayce who after Lucian denounced the Father of 
History as the Father of Lies. But his courtesy has an edge: “The history 
of the discrediting of Herodotus’ critics is not the least diverting or the least 
instructive phase of the modern progress of knowledge.” And again, ‘‘When 
Herodotus uses the plural in a generalization about a race, it is with some 
critics enough to discredit it. Professor Sayce, however, may generalize 
sweepingly without being called a liar.” 

Pau SHOREY 
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